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Jeremiah Tries Reading © 


HE ghost of Jeremiah pauses for more ade- 
quate words as he broods over the American 
scene. A riot of corruption, ribaldry, drunk- 
enness, miscegenation; murder, theft, swindling, and 
sexual depravity; fanaticism, hypocrisy, stupidity, 
and self-seeking. Lynchings, bombings, predatory 
men seeking special privilege at any cost to the com- 
munity, Congress jumping at every snap of the pen- 
sion whip, judges indicted, banks failing, hungry 
people in the richest country in the world, churches 
more concerned with prohibiting the unprohibitable, 
drink or birth control, than in practising either Chris- 
tianity or common sense, newspapers that head their 
crime stories “Murder Crudely Performed” or 
“Bank Robbery Fumbled,” as if a football game had 
been badly played, young college men in novels 
wailing a drunken distrust of everything including 
themselves, young college women telling in the mag- 
azines how they take jobs away from the oldest pro- 
fession in the world, women wearing make-ups that 
would have shocked Jezebel and seemed a little ex- 
cessive to the Greek Cleopatra. A population cyn- 
ically preparing for a war that will mean more 
excitement, although for the first time in history it 
is fully informed as to what war means, and for the 
first time since savagery is in danger of a general 
massacre. A country in which, with no effective 
restraint, since there can be none that does not come 
irom chaiacier, every Com NeiGai eufeNtuicr 1S al- 
lowed to exploit the morals, the intelligence, the 
taste, and the emotions of the public by bunkum, 
vulgarity, the appeal to violence, triviality on the air, 
bestiality in the tabloids, falsity and sham on the 
screen, cynicism in books, depravity on the stage. A 
country in which they sing “O Beautiful for spacious 
skies’’ in the public schools, while the bootleggers wait 
on the outside for the children, politicians appoint 
the teachers, big business controls the politicians for 
its own ends, and good women go to meetings and 
urge more laws to stop everything! 
s+ Ss 
So far speaks Jeremiah, with his language censored 
for publication, and his darker charges omitted, And 
so far might speak any American after a week of 
newspapers, radio, screen dramas, musical comedies, 
pulp magazines, realistic literature, and general con- 
versation. Is it all true? Probably. Is it the whole 
truth? Of course it isn’t, but no one tells us so ex- 
cept publicists paid to talk, the advertising columns, 
boosters, and a common sense scarcely heard among 


all this stridency. 
& & & 


For this is what American books, American news- 
papers, American magazines are increasingly being 
made of. These are the human goods (ironic term! ) 
we advertise in the columns beside the electric re- 
frigerator advertisements and the bargain sales of 
dry goods in the department stores. How an honest 
school child can sing “O Beautiful” after reading a 
tabloid passes our comprehension. News of the “land 
of our father’s pride” is a dump heap of the most 
scabrous descriptions since Swift (and not so well 
written either), and the worst exhibitionism of vul- 
gar ugliness in the history of taste. 

We have not joined the reformers. We don’t 
want to stop anything—or, at least, not much. We 
don’t want more laws. We would not censor the 
most vulgar tabloid, or the most hypocritical movie, 
for fear that the populace that battens on such stuff 
would pay for something worse. We would not 
suppress the brutality and cynicism, the pathology 
and obsession of the sadistic fiction which is circulat- 
ing so widely. Its writers are protesting in their 
fashion against the false jollity, the shallow sentiment, 
and the cheap optimism of the stereotyped best seller, 
and the stale formulas of the advertisers’ nation- 


Lullaby 


By Jonn Hatt WHEELOCK 


IGHT comes on, 
Night, and the peace you have desired— 
Earth is calling, you are tired; 
Earth draws you down. 


The hope, the fear, 
The labor, vain—your heart grows cold. 
Time’s secret is untold. 

The light fails that led you here. 


Sleep, then; sleep is best — 
The roads are many where we go astray; 
All, all, by the one way 

Come home, at the one heart have rest. 
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wide magazines. We have no faith in prohibition, 


singular or plural. 

But if this Jeremiad is not all of the truth, and 
certainly it is not, where are the writers who can 
say so with imagination, who can make us feel that 
humanity is still likable, that the United States is 
still worth living in, that the man perhaps is better 
than the book he reads, that the old dog honesty has 
life in him yet, in spite of the fleas that plague him? 
They seem to have been sleeping lately, or writing 
with dull pens. We need them as badly as we 
needed a critical spirit in the age of Pollyanna. But 
no doctrinaires with sure-fire ethics need apply; no 
prohibitionists; no psychologists, sociologists, or en- 
gineers, ready to make us over if we will only do 
what the text-book says. We want imagination, the 
kind that makes the young men see visions which 
are neither nightmares nor Freudian wish fulfil- 
ments, and the old men take heart. We need im- 
agination that can get off the ground without going 
into a tail spin and landing in a garbage heap. 
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vérpfoduction Terror* 
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“Hte-OF Mr. Hamlin’s book is happily 
chosen. It strikes the keynote of a mul- 
titude of books and magazine articles that 

have been appearing for several years past, a few of 
which are named, by way of sample, at the foot of 
this column. 

The idea that in overproduction there lies a mem- 
ace to the general welfare, or at least to the welfare 
of a large portion of the population, is indeed far 
older; traces of it may be found almost as far back 
as one chooses to go. And it was not in the last 
few years that the following passage was written 
about the sad plight of the captains of industry in 
the presence of modern advances in the means of 
production: 


From selfishness they themselves refrain from consuming, 
while with a blind eagerness they continue to set up new 
establishments of production to produce things that no one 
can buy. Seated in the midst of all the means of enjoy- 
ment, they can neither make up their minds to let the 
laborers standing around them reap the benefits, nor to make 
use of them themselves. Like another Sisyphus, they torment 
themselves with an insoluble contradiction—a desire to sell, 
after they have deprived the buyer of the means wherewith 
to buy. Present-day society may, indeed, be well compared 
to a band of travellers in the desert. Suffering with thirst, 
they find a spring which would suffice to refresh and 

rong ner th ae ally feat ofalientuustd doitet cre ther! 
selves masters of the spring; they grudge giving the majority 
more than a few drops to quench their thirst; they them- 
selves take long draughts, but the stream flows faster than 
they are able to drink, and so from satiety and want 
of goodwill they let half of the gushing strearn waste itself 
in the sand. 


This was said by Karl Rodbertus, perhaps the 
keenest of all the apostles of socialism, in the year 
1850, in his book “Overproduction and Crises.” 
Eighty years have gone by, eighty years of expan- 
sion in the range and potency of machine production 
beyond the wildest dreams of Rodbertus and his con- 
temporaries; and yet his words would need but little 
alteration to make them match the current talk of 
today about the menace of overproduction. 

sot st 

Against this notion that, under the existing order 
of society, it is impossible for consumption to keep 
pace with the advance of production, the accepted 
authorities on economics have stood out with sub- 
stantial unanimity. In essence, their answer on the 
side of theory has been that since human wants are 
unlimited, and since the power of purchasing the 
means of supplying those wants is, in the last analysis, 
furnished by the production itself, production cannot, 
as a lasting and general phenomenon, outrun the 
capacity of consumption; and on the side of experi- 
ence they have simply pointed to the fact that the 
expansion of production has been going on at a 
stupendous rate for a hundred years and more, with- 
out producing any cumulative excess of production 
over consumption. 

Within the last three or four years, however, there 
has been a certain weakening in the line of defence. 
While doubtless the great majority of qualified econ- 
omists have stood firm in the faith, there have been 
here and there signs of defection in the ranks. Even 
before the stock market collapse of 1929, the prob- 
lem of unemployment—which is serious enough in 
the best of times, and which, during the past de- 


* THE MENACE OF OVERPRODUCTION, Edited by 
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cade, has in some instances been aggravated by the 
swift development of methods of mass production— 
had caused unusual attention to be directed to the 
hardships entailed upon workers displaced by new 
machines and new methods. The old view was very 
well—so ran the thought of many—so long as the 
industrial advance took place at a reasonable rate; 
but with this unparalleled rush of new machines and 
new efficiency, we can no longer adhere to ancient 
formulas. For a hundred years we have resolutely 
turned our faces away from the suggestion that over- 
production would spell our economic doom; but now 
at last we exclaim, like the Lady of Shalott, “The 
curse has come upon us.” 

For an adequate discussion of the grounds for 
this belief, this is not the proper place; nor could 
such a discussion be attempted within the limits of 
a short article. In two respects, however, the posi- 
tion taken by the present-day exponents of the over- 
production terror may, I think, be profitably sub- 
jected to criticism, even within the compass of such 
an article. 

s+ +s 

The first of these criticisms concerns a mere clari- 
fication of ideas. When these writers stress the hard- 
ships imposed upon the toiling masses by unemploy- 
ment, and the losses suffered by other classes through 
the vicissitudes of the business cycle, no one can say 
them nay. When they go farther, and declare that 
these evils are a grave defect of our economic system 
and a reproach to our economic intelligence, it is diffi- 
cult to deny the justice of their criticism. When they 
go still farther, and assert that all this distress and 
maladjustment, instead of being lessened as time 
goes on, has become graver than ever in these latest 
years of technological progress, they enter upon more 
debatable ground, but still can make out a good 
prima facie case. In all this, however, there is noth- 
ing new or startling. It is in the step which they 
take beyond all this that the gravamen of their thesis 
lies; and the criticism I have in mind is that they 
do not realize the nature of this step, and the require- 
ments of the reasoning essential to its justification. 
For the step in question is nothing less than the 
transition from recognizing existing evils and ten- 
dencies to asserting that these evils are in their very 
mature cumulative, these tendencies incurably pro- 
gressive. I'say that they do n& realize this distinc- 
tion; and of course this is something of an overstate- 
ment. They are not absolutely unaware of the dis- 
tinction; but in most of what they say they virtually 
ignore it. Swept on by the impetus of their attack 
upon economic imperfection, and by their emotional 
sympathy with those who suffer from it, they enter 
their verdict of inescapable doom upon the existing 
order, with but little consideration of the possibilities, 
or even the probabilities, of its future development. 

The second criticism relates to the quality of the 
evidence which, when they do recognize the need of 
specific evidence, they are content to accept as suffi- 
cient to justify their conclusions. Of this, a striking 
example occurs in Mr. Chase’s little book, “‘Pros- 
perity, Fact or Myth”—an example in some ways so 
peculiarly instructive that I may be pardoned for 
dwelling on it at greater length thar its intrinsic 
importance may seem to justify. Mr. Chase says: 


Some economists doubt the fact of technological unem- 
ployment in the sense of an ever greater reserve army. Per- 
haps it is too soon to be absolutely sure of the curve, but 
the trend is certainly in that direction. Mr. Wesley C. 
Mitchell has compiled certain figures which are sufficiently 
indicative of the trend—and sufficiently alarming. His com- 
putations are exhaustive and technical, dealing with the new 
labor supply since 1920, and the new jobs available, all 
reduced to net changes. He concludes flatly: “The supply 
of new jobs has not been equal to the number of new 
workers plus the old workers displaced. Hence there has 
been a net increase of unemployment between 1920 and 
1927, which exceeds 650,000 people.” 


Now, what makes this so peculiarly instructive is 
that Professor Mitchell is one of the ablest and most 
level-headed of American economists, and that he 
really did say, without any qualification in the im- 
mediate context, just what Mr. Chase quotes him 
as saying. The italics, to be sure, are Mr. Chase’s 
and not Professor Mitchell’s; and so, too, is the state- 
ment that the figures “are sufficiently indicative of 
the trend—and sufficiently alarming.” Yet Professor 
Mitchell did give to any man on the lookout for 
portents of evil a most satisfactory opportunity for 
sounding the alarm, when he said that “there has 
been a net increase of unemployment, between 1920 
and 1927, which exceeds 650,000 people,” thus 
showing that “the supply of new jobs has not been 
equal to the number of new workers plus the old 
workers displaced”; and the remarkable thing is that 


this statement, though made by so careful an eco- 
nomist as Professor Mitchell, is shown by his own 
table to be so misleading as to be entirely unjustified. 

That table relates solely to the years 1920 to 1927, 
inclusive. It gives for each of these years the total 
number of urban wage and salary workers in the 
country, the minimum number of these workers that 
were unemployed, and the percentage-ratio which 
the latter number bears to the former. Now, to 
begin with, the total number, which in 1920 was 
27,558,000, had risen in 1927 to 32,695,000; and 
accordingly, although the number of unemployed 
had risen from 1,401,000 to 2,055,000, their per- 
centage of the total had risen only from 5.1 per 
cent to 6.3 per cent. This however, is not the 
main reason for objecting to the form of Professor 
Mitchell’s statement; indeed it is of relatively minor 
importance. The thing that is fatal to its significance, 
—in any such sense as Mr. Chase ascribes to it, or 
even as any ordinary reader would ascribe to it,— 
is something quite different and far simpler: namely, 
that for the year 1926 the table gives the number of 
unemployed as only 1,669,000, out of a total of 
31,808,000, and the percentage of unemployed as 
5-2, a percentage hardly distinguishable from the 5.1 
given for the year 1920. Accordingly, if Professor 
Mitchell had happened to be writing a year earlier 
than he actually did, he would have had practically 
no increase of unemployment to point to at all—no 
basis for the assertion that “the supply of new jobs 
has not been equal to the number of new workers 
plus the old workers displaced.” He himself, indeed, 
does not stress the significance of the statement in 
any such way as it is stressed by Mr. Chase, and a 
careful reading of all the accompanying matter shows 
how qualified is his confidence even in the figures 
themselves; but it must be accounted as a reproach 
that he gave to the showing of the single year 1927 
in comparison with the single year 1920 the appear- 
ance of a trend exhibited by the facts of a seven- 
year period. The whole thing is open to other 
grounds of statistical doubt; but into these I can- 
not enter. What I have said is sufficient to show 
how infinitely short of the truth is Mr. Chase’s ad- 
mission that “perhaps it is too soon to be absolutely 
sure of the curve,” and how far from justified is 
his statement that “the figures are sufficiently indica- 

“tive of the ‘tren, and sufficiéntly alarming.” ‘ 
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Although, as I have said, the title of Mr. Hamlin’s 
book, “The Menace of Overproduction,” strikes the 
keynote of a multitude of recent publications on the 
subject, it is very different from them in actual 
content. While most of them rest upon general im- 
pressions, or upon statistical arguments as vulnerable 
as that which I have just been discussing, Mr. Ham- 
lin’s book consists in the main of a formidable array 
of specific accounts of the actual conditions existing 
in various departments of production. Each of these 
accounts forms a separate chapter of the book, and 
each of them is written by a man of the highest 
standing in the field in question, and undoubtedly 
conversant with the facts. The range and character 
of these chapters may be sufficiently indicated by 
noting the titles and authors of a few of them. 
Chapter I, on the bituminous mining industry, is by 
C. E. Bockus, President of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation; Chapter II, on the oil industry, by E. P. 
Salisbury, Statistician of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey; Chapter V, on the silk industry, by 
Thomas B. Hill, President of the Silk Association of 
America; Chapter VII, on agriculture, by Dr. O. E. 
Barnes, Senior Agricultural Economist, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. And all these high prac- 
tical authorities strike the same note: overproduction 
is the burden of their song. Nor can the skeptic 
take refuge in the supposition that it is merely the 
conditions prevalent in the hard times of the present 
business slump that these men are thinking of; on 
the contrary, the thing upon which most of them 
chiefly lay stress is the inherent excess of the capacity 
to produce over the possibility of disposal of the 
product. 

In another direction, indeed, there is presented by 
these papers a chance of escape from the conclusion 
that we are at last face to face with the terrible re- 
sults of increasing productivity which Rodbertian Cas- 
sandras have so long been prophesying. Each of 
these authorities, I think without exception, points 
to some method of so organizing the industry with 
which he deals—so controlling the impulses of com- 
petition, so adjusting supply to demand by concerted 
or coérdinated action—as to keep production within 
proper bounds. On these suggestions I cannot ven- 


ture to pass judgment; they are doubtless all worthy 
of close attention, and nothing short of a thorough 
study of each would suffice to justify a definite esti- 
mate of its value. But, much as one would wel- 
come the conclusion that the troubles of the pro- 
ducers in these great lines of activity could be ended 
by the adoption of the remedies proposed, one can- 
not help feeling grave doubt whether they are prac- 
tically capable of achieving that result. 

If, then, I do not stand appalled at the situation 
existing in so many of the major departments of 
production, it is neither because I question the exis- 
tence of the difficulties dwelt upon by these high 
authorities, nor because I am confident of the ade- 
quacy of the measures which they propose for the 
surmounting of these difficulties. It is for a reason 
which some may dismiss as crude and antiquated, 
but which I see no reason for regarding as any the 
less sound because of its simplicity. The center of 
the difficulties—so much the graver part of them 
that the rest is almost negligible in comparison—is 
not the actual production of an excess of consumable 
goods but the potentiality of such production; not too 
much rayon but too much machinery for making 
rayon, not too much oil but too many oil wells, and 
the like. Now, even if this state of things exists not 
only in many departments but in a/l departments of 
what may broadly be designated by the term mass 
production, this does not mean that man is under 
some fatal spell to continue the overproduction of 
the machinery of such production; still less does it 
mean that there are not, in other directions, unful- 
filled desires to the satisfaction of which production 
might profitably be turned. And, painful as may 
be the process of correction, there is not the slightest 
reason to doubt that that process will be entered upon 
in one way or another, and that it will be successful. 
It will be successful, of course, only in that rough 
and imperfect way in which all the adjustments of 
supply to demand, in a competitive régime, are suc- 
cessful; but I see no reason to believe that its diffi- 
culties or hardships will be any more severe than 
those that have attended a score of readjustments 
which have been made necessary by the developments 
of the century and a half since Watt invented his 
steam engine. 

es SF & 

The ythesis propounded by the exponents of the 
overproduction terror is one of the greatest moment, 
practically as well as theoretically. Its acceptance 
would have, as an immediate and necessary conse- 
quence, the adoption of radical changes in the con- 
duct of almost every form of enterprise; and in the 
event—far from improbable—that these changes 
failed to put an end to the evils which they were 
designed to remove, the logical next step would be 
the adoption of a change still more radical, a change 
to communism or at least to some extreme form of 
socialism. A thesis which is big with consequences of 
such moment should not be proposed on unsubstan- 
tial grounds or maintained by amateurish reasoning. 
The object of this article has been not to disprove 
the thesis, but to indicate the weaknesses of the case 
made out by its advocates. A few words in con- 
clusion, to remind the reader of the nature of these 
weaknesses, may not be amiss. 

In the first place, the statistical evidence adduced 
is not only pitifully meagre in itself, but is used, with- 
out either critical examination or logical analysis, to 
warrant conclusions of such gravity as to demand 
the application of the highest standards of scientific 
inquiry. Between these easy-going ways and the 
strenuous requirements which are fulfilled as a matter 
of course by investigators in the physical sciences the 
contrast is so glaring as to be almost ludicrous. A 
chief result of this laxity is an almost incredible 
absence of any endeavor to distinguish between proof 
that a tendency exists and proof that the tendency 
will continue, or even that it is likely to continue. 
A few statistical scraps, such as in a corresponding 
question in physics would be regarded as furnishing 
at most a hint of the truth, are accepted as almost 
conclusive demonstration. 

But it is not only on the statistical side that we 
encounter the failure to take adequate precautions 
before pronouncing judgment. If a man is brooding 
over the possibilities of readjustment, as these men 
presumably are, it surely ought to occur to his mind 
that a readjustment may be qualitative as well as 
quantitative; that a change may take place in the 
kind, as well as in the amount, of things produced. 
In fact, a change in kind has been an inevitable fac- 
tor, and indeed the predominant factor, in the eco- 
nomic development of the modern world, Genera- 
tion after generation has seen millions of workers re- 
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leased from old fields of production through the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery, and occu- 
pied in the satisfaction of new needs, new desires, 
new enjoyments. Throughout this process, it is de- 
mand that has been the ultimate arbiter of supply; 
and if the time has come when increase of quantity 
in present lines of production is no longer profitable, 
when perhaps things dependent less on machine-made 
abundance and more on individual excellence or 
beauty hold out the best prospect of profit, is there 
any reason to doubt that supply will flow, as it al- 
ways has flowed, into the channels marked out for 
it by the possibilities of demand? 

Perhaps, if these things be pondered, one may find 
a certain appropriateness in the naive remark which 
made Col. Fred Grant famous some forty years ago. 
It was a time when all the wise heads in politics 
and finance were turning grey over the problem of 
the Treasury surplus. “After all,” said the unso- 
phisticated Colonel, “a surplus is easier to handle 
than a deficit.” And I am inclined to think that 
he was more than half right. 





Swinging Round the Circle 


GOD WITHOUT THUNDER. By Joun 
CrowE Ransom. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 1930. $3.50. 


Reviewed by ERNEst SUTHERLAND BaTEs 


4 SMHE reading of John Crowe Ransom’s 
“God without Thunder” reminds me of an 
incident in my childhood. A certain boy of 

my acquaintance spent weeks before the Fourth of 
July in making a magnificent collection of fireworks, 
which were carefully sorted and arranged in a huge 
box. On the evening of the Fourth the box was 
brought out and the exhibition began, but with the 
first piece a spark fell into the box. There followed 
a few moments of bewildering display: Roman can- 
dles shooting in every direction, rockets sending their 
stars into a neighbor’s window, pin-wheels sputter- 
ing ignominiously, Bengal lights of strange hue blaz- 
ing. It was certainly a brilliant pyrotechnical exhibi- 
tion, but to the small boy owner it seemed a bit dis- 
orderly. 

Mr. Ransam’s book is similarly stimulating and 
disconcerting. One settles down comfortably at the 
beginning to enjoy an attack on modern science but 
almost immediately discovers that the attack is really 
on the Higher Criticism of the Bible; by the time the 
reader has brought up his memories of the Tiibingen 
School, Strauss, Pfleiderer, Harnack, Cheyne, etc., to 
check the author’s conclusions, he finds that Mr. 
Ransom has left him and is off on the trail of 
the anthropologists; following hot-footed, he next 
catches sight of the author pot-shotting mathemati- 
cians and philosophers; when he has finally caught 
up with the victor of so many fights and wishes to 
examine the loot, alas, the exhibition is over and the 
box is empty. 

On cool reéxamination, however, the book does 
prove to have a central idea, such as it is. This turns 
upon the two divergent functions which the concept 
of God has always possessed, that of causal explana- 
tion and that of moral inspiration: God as the tran- 
scendent cause behind phenomena, and God as the 
ideal of perfection. The progress of religion is usual- 
ly supposed to have consisted in the gradual moraliz- 
ing of various forms of nature worship into ethical 
religions such as Christianity and Buddhism. This, 
however, has developed the latent conflict between 
the two functions of God. As cause He is respon- 
sible for the effect: but the universe which He is sup- 
posed to have created is far from a God-like or even 
decently moral universe, at least if this world is a 
fair sample of it. Various methods of escape have 
been devised: the concept of a devil, the concept of a 
limited god, etc. Modernism solves the problem by 
ignoring it and by setting up on subjective grounds 
the god of its own heart—a Benevolent Big Business 
God, a kind of transcendental Henry Ford, who ac- 
cording to the needs of the hour sends out peace ships 
or transforms His factories into munition works. 

With this Morenist god, John Crowe Ransom, 
stout-hearted Southern agrarian, thinks he will have 
naught to do. Seeing clearly that a god who is a 
mere metaphor for a human ideal is really no god at 
all, he has great fun with what he calls the “soft 
scientists,” like Mr. Millikan, whose inconsistencies 
offer an easy target. On the other hand, the “hard 
scientists,” like Mr. Huxley, suit him no better, and 
the hard philosophers like Mr. Bertrand Russell are 
even worse, for they are confident that they can get 
along without any god at all. Mr. Ransom is at his 


best—which is a brilliant best—in the chapters show- 
ing the inadequacy of science to deal with the full 
reality of the concrete individual and its inability to 
handle the problems of the infinite and the surd. 
Since reason leads to skepticism and he is more inter- 
ested in avoiding skepticism than in reason, he resorts, 
quite like Mr. Millikan, to myth, but he wants a 
myth which will be adequate to the complex phen- 
omena it represents. The myths of western Chris- 
tianity are too fully humanized to serve this purpose; 
those of the Greek Church are better; best of all 
were the myths of the Old Testament with its in- 
scrutable Jehovah, above good and evil. So Mr. 
Ransom rounds the circle and ends in worshipping a 
tribal god of power. But this is virtually the same 
being as the American Big Business God whom he 
set out to reject, for the Big Business God’s benevo- 
lent smile is surely only a polite mannerism which 
Mr. Ransom, of all men, is too intelligent to take 
seriously. 
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An Elfin Book 


DREAMY RIVERS. By Henry BaERveIn. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. 1931. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Brooks SHEPARD 


OT since Logan Pearsall Smith suavely 

dedicated his ““Trivia” to a group that in- 

cluded “The Baboon, with his Bright 

Blue and Scarlet Bottom” has this reviewer seen a 

more happily unconventional dedication than Henry 

Baerlein’s, to a little Slovak boy with an immense 
name, 

. . . You will not, I feel sure, reveal any of my inaccu- 
racies, exaggerations, lacunz, obscurities, and so forth, for 
you have a kindly disposition. . . . The other day you were 
proposing to examine more closely a herd of sheep, but as 
you started to walk across the field your mother spoke 
a word of warning, “They do not know you,” she said. 
Then with a ceremonial bow you told them that your name 
is Janos Radvanszky. “And now,” you said, “they know 
me.” It may be more difficult to acquire a knowledge of 
Slovakia; yet, I repeat, you will be indulgent. And as, in 
this respect, I feel more certain of you than of other people, 
it is to you that I dedicate this account of Slovakia. 


The author, a middle-aged Britisher who has 
spent most of his life in traveling, is reputed to know 
more about Czecho-Slovakia than any living English- 
man; so that when he deprecates his exaggerations 
and his lacunz, one is hardly prepared for the en- 
tertaining and infinitely delicate nonsense out of 
which he has built his book—the gypsy who was his 
so charming companion on the road, the cuckolded 
grocer who shared his house with a huge wooden 
saint, the annoyed waiter who poured lentils down 
a customer’s ear-trumpet, the buxom and voluble 
little chambermaid (“she is like a very solid paper 
weight, but she is joyous”) who left her work to 
accompany him in his wanderings, and the rest of 
his jolly, impossible child-folk. 

The title gives no clue to the book. It is not a 
travel book, unless “The Wonderful Wizard of Oz” 
is also a travel book. Neither is it novel, nor essay, 
nor treatise. It is just a nice book. Its humor is the 
British humor of the Situation, and it is delicately, 
even when most indelicately, wrought. 


Then a motor car came down the road and behind it, for 
some reason or other, was a dog tied by a rope. He was a 
large animal, and clearly he was not distressed by having to 
go quickly, What distressed him, one could see from his 
harassed features, was the fact that multitudes of other dogs 
had loitered by the wayside trees or haply by the cornerstone 


of houses, whereas he was being forced to go without a 
tribute by. 


It is hard to compel oneself to realize that this 
elfin and charming and quite unclassifiable little book 
is probably not very important, and so to refrain 
from writing at length, excitedly, about its odd and 
whimsical flavor, 





The Russian Experiment 


THE RED TRADE MENACE. By H. R. 
KNICKERBOCKER. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 1931. $2.50. 

THESE RUSSIANS. By Witiiam C. Wurre. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. $3. 


Reviewed by Henry Kirrrepce Norton 
|: would be invidious in any reviewer to select 


one or two volumes from the stream of books 

now issuing from the presses on Russia and to 
pronounce them the best of the lot. The average 
is much higher than we have had heretofore and 
among them are many sound and scholarly analyses 
of various aspects of the Russian experiment. But 
these two volumes can hardly be eliminated from 
the list, however short, of those that any student of © 
Russian affairs should read. 

“The Red Trade Menace” is by no means an 
alarmist warning of the death and destruction which 
the Five Year Plan is going to bring to our capitalist 
economy. It is an excellent journalistic survey by 
a thoroughly competent observer of what is being 
done in Russia under this vast project. The author 
not only studied the Plan with the planners in Mos- 
cow, he traveled to one after another of the distant 
plants and saw for himself how the paper plans were 
being realized in timber, steel, and concrete. 

Mr. Knickerbocker has a flair for wise and pene- 
trating questions. Repeatedly he puts his finger on 
the vital spot in this or that project. His reports of 
his observations and conversations create the impres- 
sion in the reader’s mind that he himself has inves- 
tigated the workings of the Plan and has satisfied 
himself as to the forces which are working for and 
against its success. 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to 
refer to all of the matters which are so usefully 
clarified in this volume. Two or three, however, 
demand mention. We are indebted to the author 
for an unusually clear and succinct account of how 
the Five Year Plan came into existence in response 
to the need of the Bolshevik government to bring 
the vast peasant mass of Russia, 83 per cent of the 
population, into the Communist scheme of things. 
In order to speed up the economic development of 
the country and thus find work for the growing 
urban proletariat, it was necessary to have exportable 
surpluses. Grain was the traditional Russian export 
and the most likely medium for this purpose. Mos- 
cow tried sequestrating the surplus grain of the peas- 
ants and found that the next year there was no sur- 
plus to seize. It tried allowing the peasants to make 
a profit from their surplus and found it was fostering 
a class of “rich” peasants—the Kulaks—who would 
inevitably be opposed to the Communist order. The 
next course was the industrialization of agriculture 
under state direction and control. This involved the 
reorganization of the whole economic system of the 
country. The Five Year Plan was the result. 

st Fs SF 

Mr. Knickerbocker’s discussion of the role played 
by the foreign engineers and technical experts is 
equally illuminating. Russian engineers might be 
just as competent, but they could not take risks. For 
if they failed, they would be accused of sabotage, 
tried for counter-revolutionary activities, and per-, 
chance shot. The foreign expert has a greater 
freedom to make mistakes and therefore to experi- 
ment toward finding more effective methods. This 
makes the foreigner doubly valuable to the Soviets. 
He supplements the inadequate Russian technically 
trained personnel and he serves as a buffer between 
communist doctrine and economic fact. 

The author of this volume is too shrewd to hazard 
any broad generalizations as to the ultimate success 
or failure of the Five Year Plan. He content’ him- 
self with showing us how many parts of it are ac- 
tually working out both in statistical and human 
terms. There are many elements of doubt in the 
statistics: there are still more in the human elements. 
The Russians are still Russians despite the strenuous 
efforts of Moscow to press them into new molds. 

It is on this side of the matter that Mr. White’s 
book is both fascinating and invaluable. Mr. White 
concerns himself little with the statistics and specifica- 
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tions of the Five Year Plan. He is interested in the 
effects of the Russian revolution in all its aspects on 
the Russian individual. He spent some three years 
living with the people now in Moscow and now in 
the provinces. Each of his seventeen chapters is a 
skilfully painted portrait of a typical character in a 
typical setting. So adept is Mr. White in his por- 
traiture that he fairly makes us acquainted with “these 
Russians.” ‘The slovenly and philosophical house- 
wife, the despairful professor, the fanatical young 
woman in the university, the priest resigned to a life 
of dangerous uncertainty, the flapper stenographer 
and the even more colorful if less familiar peasants 
and villagers, become for us real persons as we listen 
to their rehearsal of their ambitions and their hopes, 
their trials and their hates. 

This concentration upon individuals by no means 
ignores the revolution itself? It pervades the whole 
atmosphere. We get the Communist attitude toward 
the peasant in such a conversation as the following: 


“How can we use machinery in a village now?” The 
government agent asks a rhetorical question. “Can you use 
a tractor on strips of land as small as these? You couldn’t 
At the bottom of our problem is the land- 
holding system, Not until we abolish these small fields can 
we make any progress in the village. Yet the tradition of 
‘my land’ is firmly rooted in the peasantry. They don’t see 
that their poverty is their own fault—that they can improve 
themselves, We'll make them! What good are modern in- 
dustrial cities if our villages remain in the seventeenth cen- 
Sometimes I like to think of the village of the fu- 


» 


turn it around, 


tury? 
a... 
“Are you never discouraged?” 
“Yes, when I think of the twenty-seven million peasant 
families in our land, just that many separate fortresses of 
tradition and ignorance united to hold us Communists back.” 


And the young soldier of the Red Army showed 
how he had absorbed the teachings of Moscow anent 


foreign lands: 


“We are the only proletarian state and are hated in every 
land abroad,” Alexander spoke with the deepest sincerity. 
“The capitalists could crush us by uniting in an economic 
blockade against us, but they will not do that, for they are 
too greedy for the profits they can make in business with 
the Soviet Union. They may pray for the end of the only 
country where their fellow men are not exploited in mines 
and factories, but”—a note of triumph crept into his voice 
—“after twelve years of continuous existence we have those 
capitalists at a great disadvantage. They know now that 
another war is the greatest menace to their continued class 


domination.” 


Alexander had never visited the mines in the 
Donetz basin, described by Mr. Knickerbocker. 
There are evidently ways and ways of “exploiting” 
one’s fellow men. Despite the flood of light thrown 
on present day Russia by these two books the great 
question remains unanswered—will the Russians 
stand the strain placed upon them by their new mas- 


ters in the name of progress? 





Discursive Criticism 
ENDING IN EARNEST. By Rexsecca West. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 193 
Reviewed by H. C. Tracy 

ERE is much the brighter side of criticism. 

Those who were led to expect something 

brilliant and formidable—or solely brilliant 
and entirely formidable—may be disappointed to find 
the author of “Ending in Earnest” so much at her 
ease. She is that. She is informal, all through the 
volume, and in some passages carries it almost to the 
point of being off her guard. But no one can bet- 
ter afford such informality. If Rebecca West were 
set down somewhere on the sands of the Sahara, 
with a dervish for company, she would create worth- 
while criticism out of the episode. And this book is 
wholly and delightfully episodic. ‘This characteristic, 
and the personal manner used here, are accounted 
for in a short foreword, but beyond the reason there 
given—that it was by arrangement with the editors 
for whom the articles were originally prepared— 
there remains the larger and more cogent reason 
that this is a manner in which she was destined to 
write. ‘That she was writing for Americans, or for 
a particular periodical, had less to do with it than 
the obvious fact that she was writing for herself. 
This milder, brighter, more buoyant mode of expres- 
sion was imperative for one who had said so many 
serious and controversial things about James, and 
Joyce, and other great lights who could not be put 
off with insouciance. Yet those who want to see 


stiff controversy will find it in the last chapter of 
the book, which does, literally, keep its title pledge 
of “Ending in Earnest.” 

For our part, we should be willing to see Miss 


West leave the field of controversy to those who are 
good at little but dialectic, and keep entirely in this 
pleasant vein, but not because we find it pleasant or 
doubt her ability to hold her own in any argument 
in the critical field. This particular volume will be 
remembered for its illumination, always casual, often 
poignant, of persons and things in letters and in art. 
It is full of happy irradiations of characters one would 
like to have known, and now cannot—some of them 
have gone within the year. Here, in these pages, 
one falls on vivid glimpses, startlingly intimate and 
revealing, of such persons. That last meeting with 
Elinor Wylie—an episode of the slightest substan- 
tiality—somehow leaves an unforgettable imprint on 
our mind; says more, conveys more, than a whole 
volume of uninspired biography might hope to im- 
part. Others appear here, indelibly etched. It is a 
gift. 

Aside from that mental clarity (and a verbal dex- 
terity to match it) that gave Rebecca West her rep- 
utation as a critic, she has, one perceives a further 
advantage: her possession of a thoroughly responsive 
psychic instrument. She has been at the pains to 
keep this instrument sensitively alive and individual, 
in spite of all the strain and dissonance that is wear- 
ing her contemporaries down. And so, although she 
holds her place at her chosen salient and is among 
the attacking forces in this eternal struggle between 
the new and the old, she knows well how to find a 
coign with the sun on it and chat with her friends. 
She relaxes joyously and writes suavely; but may at 
any moment dip a venomous pen. 

st SF 

The papers in “Ending in Earnest” will appeal 
to an audience many times larger than that appealed 
to in “The Strange Necessity.” They tell less of 
those terrifying currents, cross-currents, whirlpools 
that have beset the world of letters; more of men 
and women of letters themselves. ‘They reveal 
much, but often by indirection, as when light is 
thrown on a national habit, a personal obsession, and 
the like. Now there is talk of French devotion to 
the spirit of art, and of a French public that will sup- 
port its artists—once it has accepted them—even 
when they fail to grow greater with each produc- 
tion; as an English or an American public will not. 
Now we are at a rehearsal of a play, with consequent 
reflections on English attitudes toward post-war real- 
ism and its dramatization. Or, we are at a dinner 
party at which Mr. Max Beerbohm, looking like a 
porcelain dragon in blanc de Chine, discovers with 
surprise and distress that he has been lured to a gath- 
ering in which at least twenty “female novelists and 
poets” are present without meeting some of whom 
he cannot hope to escape. Again, we are at a meet- 
ing of the English committee on the Femina-Vie 
Heureuse prizes for imaginative literature. This oc- 
casion furnishes the excuse for an excellent appre- 
ciation of the work of Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, who 
is present to receive an award for his novel, “Gal- 
lions Reach.” It also provides opportunity for a terse 
account of the reasons why the author of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” (present as chairman of the 
meeting) occupies the position of honorable obscur- 
ity in which we find him today, 

These are but a few among many instances where 
a person well known to us, but dimly known as to 
personal outline, steps for a moment into sharp focus, 
is realized with utter intimacy, and can never sink 
back into blur. That happens with Sir Edmund 
Gossse. It happens with Mr. D. H. Lawrence, who 
appears as a traveler; actually in a shabby hotel in 
Florence, but spiritually a man who is journeying 
“to get a certain Apocalyptic vision of mankind.” 
This last episode is in “Elegy,” the last chapter but 
one, in the book. Earlier in the volume a curious 
light has been thrown on Lawrence in connection 
with an exhibition of his paintings. Similarly one 
finds, scattered all through these pages, comments, 
vivid and intense perceptions, illuminating slant lights 
from some new angle, on most of the distinguished 
persons who write in England to day. As we read 
them it seems to us that their author, while she is 
in sympathy with young, rebellious, and intellectual 
England and can be arrogant with it, is free from 
its despairs and hates; can be fair with the old and 
discriminating with the new—which is more than 
many seem likely to do. She is detached; but her 
new book reveals all the current psychic tensions. 
More, it illuminates them. 

In the last essay of all—the one which has already 
been referred to as controversial, and which is, for 
that reason, out of key with the other essays in this 
volume—Miss West takes her stand definitely against 
the Humanists, or rather against specific American, 


English, and French leaders who are the self-con- 
stituted spokesmen of a movement currently called 
by that name. Her criticism is apparently controlled 
and clear-sighted; but it is vitriolic, nevertheless, and 
will not especially assuage the feelings of one Ameri- 
can editor and two American scholars whom she 
attacks. She makes her own position entirely clear 
—that is the chief merit of the paper—the tone of 
her attack makes one wish this particular chapter 
need not have been included in an otherwise charm- 
ing as well as informing discussion of things pertain- 
ing to art. There is, further, this weakness in her 
charge against Professor Babbitt, that she has failed 
to perceive that his main contention, here described 
as a truism, has by no means reached the classes he 
aims to convert. In America we do not merely ad- 
dress our views to coteries and then consider our 
duty discharged. We continue to hammer them 
until we begin to see effects, and no such effects are 
visible here as are claimed for political movements 
abroad. We are incurably romantic even when we 
are loudest in proclaiming our adherence to stand- 
ards. The American business mind knows but one 
kind of discipline, and that has nothing to do with 
the discipline advocated in “Democracy and Leader- 
ship.” One must have lived some time in the United 
States to learn how far from being articulate are its 
mental, moral, and social codes. Just what litera- 
ture may have to do with these codes is problem- 
matical, but the view that it has something to do 
with them is not wholly absurd. 

The great merit, and enduring value of this col- 
lection of essays is not that it ends in earnest, but 
that it manages, before becoming so, to provide the 
greatest amount of illumination with the least amount 
of heat. It is for this that the book will be remem- 
bered, and it is to these chapters we shall oftenest 


recur, 





The Great Methodist 


JOHN WESLEY. By Joun D. Wape,. New 
York: Coward-McCann. 1930. $3.50. 
Reviewed by HERBERT AsBURY 


HEN I say that this book is very disap- 

pointing, I do not mean to imply that it 

is not worth reading, for it is. It is by 
far the most readable of the many books about the 
Great Methodist which have flooded the bookshops 
within recent years. It is exquisitely written, and it 
contains the essential facts about Wesley’s career, but 
it says nothing about the founder of Methodism that 
has not already been said a thousand times. Dr. 
Wade’s researches have obviously been extensive, 
and his reading has been wide, but he has unearthed 
no new material; everything in his book is available 
to anyone who possesses the patience to pore over 
the pages of Tyerman and Southey and of the vol- 
uminous writings of Wesley himself. 

The publishers “recommend this book without res- 
ervation as a thrilling introduction to a great man 
who has too long been known only as a statue.” 
Well, they would, of course. For my part I can 
recommend it as a thrilling example of fine and 
graceful writing, so fine and graceful, in fact, that 
in reading it one forgets whom Dr. Wade is writing 
about; the author and not Wesley dominates the 
book, and one never becomes acquainted with the 
man who founded the most powerful Protestant sect 
in Christendom. Dr. Wade chose to cast his book 
into “‘a series of character sketches,” but he was over- 
whelmed by the brilliance of his style, and he suc- 
ceeded in writing, as one reviewer has already sug- 
gested, a series of exquisite prose poems of which 
Wesley chanced to be the subject. From that view- 
point, Dr. Wade’s book is rather an extraordinary 
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performance. ‘The reader who is in search of a 
solid, authentic biography of John Wesley will find 
nothing here to interest him, but the reader who en- 
joys beautiful writing, finely turned sentences and 
elegant phraseology, will obtain much pleasure from 
Dr. Wade’s pages. The entire book is in tune with 


the opening paragraph: 


Somehow, the Reverend Samuel Wesley had driven beyond 
safety the patience of his wife Susannah. Thirty-one years 
old, and married since she was nineteen, she had already 
given birth to fifteen children, Her patience was most likely 
ample, but Mr, Wesley was beyond doubt vexing. What- 
ever the nature of his offence on that particular morning, 
it was perhaps, with little relevancy that she chose to intro- 
duce the question of King William’s right to the British 
throne. She had never believed that William was her true 
sovereign, but in view of her husband’s passionate advocacy 
of him, and of mundane considerations in general, she had 
registered no formal protest. But this morning Mr. Wes- 
ley’s conduct cried out for rebuke, and during the family 
prayers, when time came to make supplication in behalf of 
the King, Mrs, Wesley, for her part, saw to it that Amen 
stuck in her throat and did not out. 


The “Oxford History” 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLIC. By Samuet Exior Morison and 
HENRY STEELE COMMAGER. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1930. $5. 

Reviewed by ALLAN NEvINs 
HIS volume represents a happy enterprise 
by an unusually happy partnership of schol- 
ars. It is now more than three years since 

Professor Morison published his two-volume “Oxford 

History of the United States,” which was written 

primarily for Englishmen interested in American 

events, but which enjoyed a warm reception on this 
side of the water. ‘The general impression was that 

a book so superlatively good in certain respects, and 

particularly in literary quality, deserved to be made 

a good deal better. In this large volume of almost 

1,000 pages the “Oxford History” has been recast 

and rewritten, with additions and corrections. The 

task has brought to Mr. Morison’s side a scholar of 

Middle Western origins, trained in the University of 

Chicago. The result of this union of New England 

and Western effort is the liveliest, the most polished, 

and one of the most stimulating of all the single-vol- 
ume histories of the United States. 

It is not difficult to indicate the ways in which 
the two authors have altered and improved upon 
Mr. Morison’s original structure. “The Oxford 
History” is still worth reading for Mr. Morison’s 
highly individual ideas, his skilful literary presenta- 
tion, and his wealth of allusion and quotation; but it 
possessed three or four decided defects, which have 
now been remedied, One fault lay in its eccentric 
apportionment of space, for with the interests of his 
English audience in mind the author gave an exces- 
sive attention to the Civil War, and wholly slighted 
a number of important phases of American history, 
especially since the death of Lincoln. Another short- 
coming was the condescension rather amusingly dis- 
played toward the Middle West, and indeed toward 
every part of the United States very far removed 
from Boston and its cultural outposts. A third fault 
was the plethora of minor inaccuracies. It might be 
added that the price of the “Oxford History” was 
much more than ordinary students or readers could 
pay, and that its two volumes really contained no 
more material than is often bound in one. 

We may assume that Mr. Commager has played 
the principal part in rectifying these faults and in 
adding greatly to the material upon recent American 
history. The proportions of the new work, while 
they will not please everyone, are on the whole ex- 
cellent. The Civil War has been boiled down to 
eighty pages out of the goo, and the period since 
Appomattox receives one-third of the whole vol- 
ume. The treatment of the Middle West recognizes 
its dominant role in American political life ever since 
the election of Lincoln, while the fact that the most 
important contributions to American letters and 
ideas in the last two generations have come from 
beyond the Alleghenies is brought out with satisfying 
emphasis. Indeed, the sectional fair-mindedness of 
the book, its willingness to see the Southern side of the 
slavery question and the Western side of the money 
question, for example—is one of its most commenda- 
ble qualities. Not all the errors of the “Oxford 
History” have been hunted down, but they have been 
weeded out with a fairly efficient hand. In its treat- 
ment of social phases of our national record the book 
meets the latest requirements of teachers and of read- 
ers. 

But to say this much is to leave the more individual 





and positive qualities of Mr. Morison’s and Mr. 
Commager’s work undefined. These qualities are 
neither few nor slight. The volume, of course, 
makes no pretensions to add anything to scholarly 
knowledge. It does not pretend to offer new points 
of view to any such extent as the several volumes 
of the Riverside History, nor does it emphasize gen- 
eral ideas in the way in which the Beards’ “Rise of 
American Civilization” did. It is primarily a factual 
record, and it clings to conventional lines. But 
within the limits thus indicated it achieves a striking 
excellence. It is written, to begin with, in a style 
of sustained finish and grace. The descriptions are 
graphic, the characterizations have an incisive quality 
that recalls Goldwin Smith’s short volume on Amer- 
ican history, and the narrative is managed in a fash- 
ion that brings out the dramatic junctures and con- 
trasts of American history. Effective use is made 
of snatches of quotation—now from a political speech, 
now from a novel or poem, now from a popular 
song; and in three instances out of four these quota- 
tions are unhackneyed. Finally, the volume shows 
genuine penetration. Without being preoccupied 
with ideas, it does not slight them, and the facts are 
seldom marshaled without an attempt to extricate 
their sub-surface significance. 

Of course it is always possible to find faults in a 
one-volume history, no matter how good. Some 
will complain that even with 300 pages, the treat- 
ment of the long period since the Civil War is too 
crowded; that some of the judgments of men and 
events are not merely snappy but snap; that there 
are eccentricities in the use of space—Peggy Eaton 
receiving as much attention, for example, as all the 
events of Van Buren’s administration. But when 
all is said, this may be pronounced the most enter- 
taining, stimulating, and instructive single-volume 
history of the United States as yet written on the 
plane that meets a demand for all the principal facts 
as distinguished from the Beards’ commentary on the 
facts. It’s fine literary qualities should commend it 
to a wide body of general readers. 





A Transcript from Life 


WE TAKE TO BED. By MarsHatt McC in- 

Tock. New York: The Viking Press. 1931. 

Reviewed by DororHy CANFIELD FIsHER 
PAINFUL, heartbreaking book that ought 
to be widely read. It is good for human 
hearts to break rather more than they do, 

over other people’s miseries. 

At the beginning of this true story the McClin- 
tocks are an agreeable American couple, married very 
young, very much in love with each other, strug- 
gling hard and not unsuccessfully to make both ends 
meet in that zestful, laborious, slightly anxious period 
of early married life when the first baby is new and 
the salary hasn’t been much raised. Sensitive, lite- 
rary-minded, life-loving young folks, they are such 
as we all have in our family or circle of acquaintance, 
attractive, intelligent, not unusual. 

On them in the very first pages, falls a blow which 
little by little as we read, throws about those pleasant, 
youthful figures a cloak of tragic greatness, Such a 
blow as might come to almost any of us, with the 
mixed inheritance we all have back of us. In the 
young wife’s lungs is found a spot infected with 
tuberculosis germs. 

As by an evil charm, their whole life down to 
the smallest detail is changed and darkened. We 
follow them to Saranac, live through with them 
the ups and downs of sanatorium life, mingle with 
the strange crowd brought together by this one thing 
in common, share with them their desperate efforts 
to find their way out from this nightmare back to 
the ordinary life we all have and take for granted. 
Efforts as futile as desperate. At the end of the 
book the young wife is worse, the baby’s infection 
with tuberculosis is plain, and the young husband— 
who has already had one stroke from the claw of 
the same fate which hangs over his wife and baby— 
is at the end of his money. 

It is only after we have emerged from the spell 
of the plainly, powerful written book, after we 
have had time to look at something else than those 
pitiful young figures caught in the sand-trap of dis- 
ease, watching the walls of their prison slowly slide 
in on them, that we can remember other (presum- 
ably milder? ) cases of tuberculosis which we have 
known. For we have all encountered less tragic 
stories than this, cases of infection which after a year 
or so of care and wise treatment have been quite 
simply cured. But because we are for the most part 


a 


wilfully optimistic Americans we have allowed our- 
selves to think of such cases only when we think of 
tuberculosis. “The McClintock book will give us a 
much needed scare and may diminish in us a little 
our national tendency to think that tigers and leop- 
ards need only to be patted on the head to become 


lap-dogs. 





The Story of a Town 


THE MAKING OF A LADY. By Sara Haarpr. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1931. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Giapys GRAHAM 

ARA HAARDT has called her first novel 
“The Making of a Lady,” but it is a place 

that she has created. Novelists of the local 

scene have frequently shown, with bitterness or 
amusement, the influence of the American town 
upon its inhabitants; Miss Haardt shows the influence 
of the inhabitants upon the town. It is the town 
that has the reader’s sympathy, and it is the town 
that has actual character. These lovely, sweet- 
scented, tree-shadowed streets were surely never 
brought into being that the people of the story might 
saunter in slow happiness along their moonlit ways, 
or slip with furtive quickness from dark patch to 
dark patch avoiding man and moon alike. No, 
whatever her intent, Miss Haardt has brought to 
life in her book a Southern town that stays with 
one after the reading, while the characters are gone 
with the story. These seem made just so that some 
one should live in the gracious houses and dilapidated 
cabins that are so much more alive than they are. 

The story opens with summer nights in Meridian, 
and in the first few pages both the manner and 
the charm of the book are established. ‘here is 
the clash here that is to run throughout the novel. 
The people against the place. ‘The almost palpable 
softness of the night under the dark arches of the 
magnolia trees with the earthy smell of late sprinkled 
lawns is shattered by the vulgarity of voices: “Say, 
Hanson, that was some little sweetie you had at the 
show last night” . . . “Now you’re talkin’, man, 
but I'll never tell”—with heavy guffaws from the 
men and squeals of shock from the women. 

If one mentions first the beauty and romance of 
this South, it is not at all because Miss Haardt has 
overemphasized them. The sharp, the noisy, the 
industrial aspects of Meridian are hammered out 
with more than mere integrity. Miss Haardt has 
caught the tempo of the earlier machine age. A 
paragraph brings back the time when railway stations 
were ports of adventure, and individual trains were 
more than means of getting somewhere. 

The windows of the cotton mills in Rails End blazed 
as if they were afire. Working overtime to fill the long 
lines of cars clattering over the tracks of the L. & N., the 
Central of Georgia, the M, & O., the Seaboard. . . . Down 
in the railroad yards everybody waited for No, 37, the 
epochal new through train on the Southern, the New York 
and New Orleans Limited: all-steel cars with sleek hooded 
roofs and sneaky wheels. 

Only details are given yet the train is here,—is 
going. “Muffled voices . . . the mysterious flash 
of green and ruby lights . . . hot, penetrating smells 
of steam and soft coal... ‘All aboard, all 
aboard!’ ” 

It would be easy, and useless, to multiply these 
short, succinct descriptions that give, piecemeal, the 
whole of Meridian from the pretentiousness of Eden 
Park to the impressiveness of the Avenue. 

Beulah Miller is the made lady. She begins as 
dangerously near a poor white trash baby. And she 
ends as a wife in the First Family of her town. 
She has flashes of striking reality; in certain scenes, 
certain relations, she is completely alive and dominat- 
ing. But she is not a sustained character. She is 
not always even the same Beulah; there is a Beulah 
here and a Beulah there, but no one Beulah. The 
sympathy between her and her father is supposed to 
be of major importance in her life, and yet this 
father remains from first to last a wooden facsimile 
of his own type. The mother, a less important char- 
acter, is like the father in her stiff delineation; they 
are both crossed to the last T and dotted to the last 
I but they never live. 

Several minor characters and the negroes are, on 
the other hand, most convincing in their animation. 
And there are vibrant passages and scenes that show 
a sympathy and insight which augur well for Miss 
Haardt’s later books. This one lacks, not continuity, 
but continuousness; there are gaps in the story and 
gaps in the characters. There are, however, no gaps 
in Meridian, the town. 
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John Mistletoe, XXVIII. 


T was a wet night when I said goodbye to him; 
| it was hard to let him go. I had known the 
worst of him, yet there was something there 

that might have been worth encouraging. It was 
raining heavily, so I did not long hear the going 


footsteps. I am glad it was raining, cold steady 
downpour, sweet to taste. It washes a Long Island 
dogwood tree, it washes the stone walls of Stratford 
church. It would soon sodden to pulp the pages of 
all these books. Wash out cheap ink and glue and 
leave bare feeling. I never knew about rain until 
that night. I saw the blowing storms of the world 
sweep into the dusty rooms of literature, whirling 
aside our little notes and memoranda, stripping us 
down to laughter, pity, and need. 

Perhaps Mistletoe was reproachful, that last eve- 
ning we Spent together, because there is so much 
I have not mentioned. Once I came by chance on 
a 17-cent stamp and found it was a beautiful little 
engraving, in wistful black and gray, of Woodrow 
Wilson. I wondered what odd quirk of partisanship 
had tried to bury Wilson in so little-called-for a de- 
nomination. The tragic errors of temperament were 
plain enough, but who could question the lonely 
honor of the man. I can see him still as he sat in 
the house on § Street, one arm paralyzed, the other 
nervously plucking a handkerchief from his pocket. 
(It was strange that the man one associates with 
the end of the War, like that other at the beginning 
of it, lost the life of one arm.) I can see the almost 
youthful pinkness of the face, the clear solemn eyes 
enlarged by glasses, the unbelieved reality of his kind- 
ness in welcoming a young stranger who sitting in 
that room with him felt stir and turn about them all 
the horror of principalities and powers. I remember 
the detached bitterness of Wilson’s words about the 
Peace. He spoke grimly, but it was from far away. 
It was finished. What is so bitter as the disillusion- 
ment of a sentimentalist? 

s SF SS 

The Post Office tried to hide Woodrow Wilson 
on an obscure 17-cent stamp; likewise, Mistletoe 
may think, I have said nothing of so many things 
that meant most. As he went away the straight 
rain, sparkling in the street lights, swept and scoured 
the night. Just such solid rains in old nights on 
Iffey Road, over Magdalen Bridge, bells rolling in 
the dark. Queer flashes of memory must have come 
over him. Dinner in the Printkeeper’s official resi- 
dence at the British Museum— “The Monument” 
R. L. S. had called it—when Sir Sidney and Lady 
Colvin still lived there and that gracious host and 
great gentleman told actual anecdote of those who 
had been only hearsay names: Ruskin, Browning, 
Trelawny, Meredith, Stevenson, Hardy. As the 
wine was poured the boy remembered it was at that 
very table that the prudent Colvin warned the butler 
not to refill Stephen Phillips’s glass too regularly. 
Colvin was always, as Stevenson used to say hu- 
morously, somewhat the Stern Parent. There were 
conscientious austerities, but the generosity and wis- 
dom were just. Courier extraordinary between Bo- 
hemia and Pallas Athene. . . 

Going, in youthful simplicity, all the way down 
to the old Sun office on Park Row to ask for pay- 
ment for a poem that paper had published; and 
learning that checks for such trivials were not made 
out until the end of the week; but the subway had 
taken his last nickel; he had to walk all the way 
back from the City Hall to 32nd Street. Naiver 
still, visiting the Puck office to try to sell a poem for 
cash down, Yes, comic... . 

Driving the old Dodge car, Dame Quickly, in 
from Long Island: the first time one ever drove 
down Fifth Avenue in one’s own car. Most would 
think nothing of it, but to him it was a Moment. 
Reading a Phi Beta Kappa poem at Harvard, for 
which he had to buy a cutaway coat and march in 
solemn top-hatted procession, while overseers and 
elders looked at him just as dubiously as the Barnum 
and Bailey elephants did when he played amateur 
clown in the circus. They knew by instinct he wasn’t 
pukka Harvard. But he stayed with Professor 


George Herbert Palmer in the Yard, sat with the 
dear old man in his book-lined study a hot June 
night while the philosopher read poetry aloud—he 


can still hear his kind voice in William Watson’s 
lines :-— 


Strange the world about me lies, 
Never yet familiar grown; 

Still disturbs me with surprise, 
Haunts me like a face half known. . 


The rose garden of an old house in the Cotswolds 
where, as a group of people sat sunning, a carrier 
pigeon with a ring on its leg came teetering among 
the domestic doves. It was plainly ill at ease, had 
somehow lost its way or failed of its errand. Its 
chance host, the great journalist Montague, stood 
patiently on the gravel trying to coax it to him. His 
fine white head, his austere weathered face, bent 
toward the anxious bird which wanted to approach 
yet spied him uncertainly. Carrier pigeons both, the 
watcher thought; birds of envoy, commissioned with 
urgent messages, a talent which is death to hide. ... 

When the children were very young, the intensity 
of silence in the nursery upstairs while a parent was 
pretending to telephone to Santa Claus; a creative 
studying silence that flowed down the steep little 
stair and sharpened the dull ear. Soon they are 
gone, almost lost already in their own beginning 
lives, their own assurances. (Must we lose every- 
thing? he thought to himself.) He sees them, ap- 
pearing and vanishing among the edges of a thick 
forest, the brambly forest that youth pushes through 
before it reaches open upland—where sometimes it 
finds Santa Claus again, so strangely altered. 
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Ironies absolute, but in that purge of rainfall not 
unbearable. (Perhaps it is the feel of wetness on 
the face that makes rain so full of humble meaning. ) 
He went once to see a man he loved, one who had 
carried seas and symbols in his mind, a man who had 
also moved a whole world with one aching arm. To 
him that man was reverence. (If you don’t worship 
men, what dare you worship? It is silly to think 
you can’t recognize occasional error in your wor- 
shipfuls. Even the wine of the Communion Table 
is not notable for vintage.) He tried to tell the old 
Ulysses, as youth may without offence, that many 
of whose existence the great novelist might never 
dream were glad to know him on our own soil. 
The old man said simply “It helps me to hear that. 
It gives me something to stand on. I seemed to be 
losing touch with reality.” Mistletoe, for I think 
the only time in his life, had taken with him a book 
he hoped there might be a chance to get autographed. 
He is not a collector, a distributor rather (though 
he did once hire a room for the sole purpose of col- 
lecting his thoughts). But this one time he wanted, 
if it became decently possible, to ask for a signature. 
Even then, in the moment of felicity, the radiant 
wing of irony brooded over its nursling. He was 
clearing his throat to venture the request when 
Ulysses began rummaging in a desk. He said to 
Mistletoe: “I know this is the sort of thing we don’t 
do, but —is very fond of this little book and made 
me promise to ask you to sign it for her. Would 
you, as a special favor?” With gravity it was done; 
so infinitely unimportant a little book; and of course 
it was then and forever impossible to ask for the 
signature himself coveted. It would have seemed 
like suggesting an exchange. There is good theol- 
ogy in the tiny episode, otherwise it could not be 
mentioned. We may have imagined that if we met 
God we would ask Him for favors, but sometimes 
it is God who is asking them of us. 

A night in the theatre. One of the best-loved 
members of the stock company had been taken ill 
at a rehearsal late that afternoon. No one supposed 
it serious, but Dennis was obviously too ill to go on. 
He was taken home, and Mistletoe, who happened to 
be fairly familiar with that script, volunteered to 
play the part that evening. Using his friend’s 
clothes and make-up box, in the warm bright squalor 
of that shabby little dressing room, news came to 
him privately just before the curtain went up. His 
friend was dead. No one else was told until later. 
It was a heavy comedy part, and the obvious clumsi- 
ness of the tyro’s attempts were good mirth for the 
company. “Won’t Dennis have a good laugh about 
this” was the burden of their chaffing comment. 
None but the substitute himself knew that Dennis, 
who had played that role so beautifully with the 
shadow hanging over him, had taken his last call. 
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The rain was slanting now; a wind was getting 
up, rocking the woodland. He remembered the 
sickening lift and shudder of Mauretania’s bow 


where three college boys, deep down in unsavory 


steerage, lay on straw mattresses. They were on 
their way to spend Christmas vacation at home, 
Christmas 1912. It is always easy to discern an 
epoch from behind, but there was something about 
that year 1912. Mistletoe liked to imagine that by 
the chance of that rough voyage and some copies of 
his own little pamphlet hidden in a steamer trunk 
he had his minute movement in it. The Best Sellers 
of that autumn seem of another world altogether. 
Gene Stratton-Porter, Harold Bell Wright, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith—but queer things were happening off- 
stage. Vachel Lindsay had been peddling Rhymes 
To Be Traded for Bread. Don Marquis had just 
begun his Sun Dial column. Henry Mencken was 
writing a column in the Baltimore Sun and those 
gorgeous reviews in the Smart Set. Carl Sandburg 
was secretary to the Mayor of Milwaukee. John 
Kerfoot’s crisp reviews in Life were those most 
highly esteemed by publishers. McFee came by 
freight-steamer to Wilmington, N. C., sitting in 
the saloon all the way over working on his endless 
MS of Casuals. Robert Frost had just sold his farm 
and gone to live in England. Noyes and Masefield 
were the reigning importations. The big bookstores 
were still Down Town. Lots of things seemed still 
Down Town, but a few zealots were moving out 
into less frequented suburbs of the mind. Reviewers 
were getting advance copies of The Crock of Gold. 
And on Christmas Eve 1912 Eugene O’Neill en- 
tered a sanitarium in Connecticut and “really 
thought about things for the first time.” 

Already how delightfully antique and arcadian all 
that seems. It always enchanted him to think how 
much a matter of fashion passing tastes of literature 
are, and how hot and unbuttoned the people get 
who are always trying to catch up. How far, far 
ahead Thoreau and Emily Dickinson got just by 
loitering in a pinewood or an Amherst garden. 
There was the fable of the Small Hairy Dog— 

There was a small hairy dog that suffered greatly 
from heat. So much so that for his comfort his 
curators often put a small electric fan on the floor. 
This was highly relished by the small hairy dog, who 
sat as close to it as possible, turning himself leisurely 
this way and that to cool. He sat so close to the 
whirr, however, that when his custodians left the 
room they always turned off the current, for fear 
he might damage himself. 

One very warm afternoon they left the dog in- 
doors while they went abroad on some errands. The 
fan was on the floor as usual, but not running. 
While they were absent came one of those magically 
sudden changes of temperature that New York 
sometimes enjoys in summer. ‘The wind shifted to 
the north, heavy torrid air blew away, a cool breeze 
came rippling in over window-sills, sweeping through 
the apartment. When they returned, the small 
hairy dog was sitting alongside the motionless fan, 
grinning and turning himself to and fro to enjoy the 
draught. 

From time to time new winds will blow, but there 
will always be some people very like the small hairy 
dog. They will believe the fan is doing it. 
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A boy once stayed in Devonshire in spring, when 
daisies almost as small as asterisks star the turf. He 
was on the top floor of the house, and setting out 
for the morning bath saw he was just too late. Look- 
ing down the stairs he saw a ripple of blue robe pass 
round the corner and the gleam of a white ankle. 
All hope, all dream, all reality, were in that instant 
flash of April girlhood that turned the shadowy cor- 
ner. When he went to the bath a little later, on the 
cork mat was the perfect print of one small damp 
foot. He knelt and kissed the innocent vestige. Per- 
haps it was like him, perhaps it was like us all—kiss- 
ing the footprint where life had been, missing life 


itself. 
CHRISTOPHER Mor .eEy. 





A representative of the English press recently 
quoted Bernard Shaw, who had been asked for his 
opinion on the abolition of university representation, 
as follows: 

“Not only do I approve of the disfranchisement of 
the universities, but of every person holding a uni- 
versity degree. Such persons should also, as in Rus- 
sia, be disqualified for any kind of educational work 
and secluded from contact with the young, including 
their own children.—G. B. S.” 

“Tt is clear now that Mr. Shaw is not in favor 
of the university seats,” says the Manchester Guard- 
ian in reporting the incident. 
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Shakespeare and His Plays 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, A STUDY 
OF FACTS AND PROBLEMS, By E. 
K, CHAMBERS. 1930. Oxford University 
Press. 1930. 2 vols, 

Reviewed by FEeLix E, SCHELLING 
University of Pennsylvania 

| these two fine volumes, Sir Edmund 
Chambers brings to completion a state- 

ly edifice, planned years ago in the vigor 

and expectation of youth, prosecuted with 
an assiduity extraordinary in any walk of 
scholarship, and crowned now with an en- 
viable success. For this culminating study 
of the facts and problems which touch the 
biography and the dramatic activity of 

Shakespeare is based on the ample premises 

of two previous works of wider range, both 

long since accepted as authoritative, the au- 
thor’s two volumes on “The Medieval 

Stage,” and “The Elizabethan Stage.” The 

writer thus achieves his avowed initial pur- 

pose “to write of Shakespeare, and of the 

English stage as the background of Shake- 

speare.” 

In the work under our attention he col- 
lects “the scanty biographical data from 
records and traditions , . . to submit them 
to the tests of a reasonable analysis”; and 
attempts “an evaluation of the results of 
biographical and historical study in relation 
to the canon of the plays,” by this means 
to formulate “a considered opinion on the 
nature of the texts in which Shakespeare’s 
work is preserved to us.” The first volume 
presents this discussion; the second deals 
with the records on which the discussion is 
based, all set forth in scholarly fulness with 
a commentary necessary to the understand- 
ing of them. Illustrative maps and pic- 
tures are furnished where needful, and the 
apparatus of full bibliographies and indices 
completes a work as admirable for its 
method as for the lucidity of its argument 
and the judicial character of its conclusions, 
In a word, here is our Shakespeare, with 
the poverty of evidence concerning him and 
his work, the wealth of scholarship which 
has grown up about him, and the jungle 
of surmise and theory as well, submitted 
to an honest, an able, and a rational reap- 
praisement on the basis of a deep appre- 
ciation and understanding of the dramatist’s 
surroundings and the inheritances which 
were his from the past, 

In view of the prevalence of imagina- 
tive biography among us, it is refreshing 
to find in this newest book about Shake- 
speare a stubborn skepticism as to much that 
is both ingenious and romantic in the life 
of the poet as only too commonly recon- 
structed. Sir Edmund rejects, for example, 
the whole myth of illiteracy not only for 
Shakespeare, but for his father and for 
Stratford. He does not think Aubrey’s story 
that Shakespeare was “a schoolmaster in the 
country” wholly incredible, and agrees with 
those who believe that Johnson’s ascription 
to Shakespeare of “small Latin and less 
Greek” is not a complete denial of his 
knowledge or even his reading in the 
classics, He even thinks that the poet might 
have acquired his Latin and his courtesy 
without service as a page in the household 
of a noble gentleman, as has recently been 
argued; and he refuses to be led off by “the 
dark lady” who has beguiled so many of 
Shakespeare’s critics, by an identification of 
her naughtiness with that of Mistress May 
Fitton, who was not dark, or with Mistress 
Davenant, who, as the wife of a tavern- 
keeper, was not strictly “a lady,” and as a 
faithful wife was not naughty. Here is a 
biographer of Shakespeare who recognizes 
—as some have not—that in a biographical 
and historical investigation we are con- 
strained to deal with what time, often blind 
and negligent, has left us; that it is possible 
to weigh what we have in the scales of 
common sense, but that reconstruction and 
speculation on the perilous buttresses of idle 
tradition is generally worthless, and that not 
quite every question can be adjudicated with 
the certainty of a Q. E. D. 

In the far more important parts of this 
work that follow, those that deal at close 
grips with the many knotty points that arise 
out of the texts and chronology of the plays, 
the range of Shakespeare’s authorship and 
other like details, we have again and again 
from Sir Edmund that courageous agnostic- 
ism that faces at need a negative decision 


though it may lead—as it often must—to 
the standstill of doubt. There remains lit- 
tle space even so much as to touch on the 
many interesting matters which arise out 
of the discussion of these volumes, Impor- 
tant among them are the extended considera- 
tions of the problem of the authenticity of 
these plays, and the range of Shakespearean 
authorship, the chronology of the plays, the 
influence of the stage—perhaps even the 
personnel of the companies—on them, the 
handling of the manuscript in the printing 
house and many other interesting details, in 
all of which the author has utilized not only 
the evidences to be adduced but has given 
a meticulous attention at times to vagaries 
which a less patient scholar would dismiss 
in silence. As was to be expected, Sir Ed- 
mund takes vigorous issue with those who 
have sought to disintegrate Elizabethan 
dramatic authorship and out of the debris 
to reconstruct a species of codperative thea- 
trical mill, to which anyone might bring 
his grist, the baked loaf, such as a play 
that we now call Shakespeare’s, turning out 
somehow haphazard in the process, Sir Ed- 
mund believes those plays, as they are the 
precious heritage of the English-speaking 
world, to be “the outcome of one man’s 
critical reactions to life, which make the 
stuff of comedy, and of one man’s emotional 
reactions to life, which make the stuff of 
tragedy”: a refreshing if unorthodox opin- 
ion, A general vindication of the text of 
Shakespeare as to this and as to many other 
attacks which have been made upon it is not 
the least of the many services which this fear- 
less reappraisement of Shakespeare scholar- 
ship has given us. 





’Forty-Eighters 
PILGRIMS OF °48. One Man’s Part in 

the Austrian Revolution of 1848, and a 

Family Migration. By JOSEPHINE GOLD- 

MARK, New Haven: Yale University 

Press. 1930. 

Reviewed by Oscar Jaszi 
Oberlin College 

[* this attractive, lively, and interesting 

book the author, a daughter of Dr. Jo- 
seph Goldmark, a physician and chemist of 
renown in the Vienna of the 48 Revolution, 
and a niece of the famous composer, Carl 
Goldmark, gives far more than a family 
story, as is indicated by the subtitle. As a 
matter of fact she presents the most vivid 
picture yet drawn in English literature of 
the noble and idealistic generation which 
tried to uproot the petrified absolutism of 
Metternich, and, failing, fled before the vic- 
torious counter-revolution to seek shelter in 
foreign countries—many coming to Amer- 
ica. 

In the first part of the book we become 
acquainted with the whole social and in- 
tellectual atmosphere of the Viennese revo- 
lution. We see how the new forces of the 
Industrial Revolution were beginning to 
shake the foundations of the old régime both 
in the moral and the political field. Dr. 
Goldmark and his intimate friend, Dr. 
Adolf Fischhof, also a physician, and per- 
haps the most acute political mind of the 
whole generation, along with many other 
young scholars, abandoned the calm of their 
laboratories in order to participate in the 
great struggle for equality and freedom. It 
is remarkable to observe that the |famous 
medical faculty of the University of Vienna 
and the Polytechnical Institute furnished 
many ardent fighters to the cause of the 
people, whereas the Law School remained a 
bulwark of conservatism and_ reaction. 
Strong Hungarian and Italian sympathies 
gave a broad international color to the 
movement, and there is a pathetic scene 
where the author describes how her father 
and his friends, facing the immediate dan- 
ger of counter-revolution, waited, telescopes 
in hand, in the tower of the historic Cathe- 
dral of St. Stephen, for the approach of the 
revolutionary forces of Hungary under 
Louis Kossuth. But the liberator, driven 
back by the Imperial forces, did not come. 
Goldmark, falsely accused of the murder of 
Count Latour, the hated Minister of War 
(whom the people of Vienna had lynched), 
was obliged to flee, and after many wan- 
derings finally arrived in America in 1850. 

In the second part of her book Miss Gold- 
mark tells the thrilling story of her mother’s 
family, the Wehles. The life of the Jewish 


middle class of Prague at this time is de- 
scribed most interestingly through letters 
and other family documents. This curious 
mixture of the old-time Ghetto atmosphere 
with a genuine German culture and enthu- 
siasm for the new liberty, gives her analysis 
a special charm. 

The last part of the book is taken up with 
the emigration of the whole Wehle family, 
almost a patriarchal clan, and their diffi- 
culties and experiences in America. It is 
again a story of especial intimacy and flavor: 
how these well-to-do German-Jewish bour- 
geoisie, impregnated with various cultural 
influences (some of her ancestors were de- 
voted to Jewish mysticism), found them- 
selves lonely in the strange world of the 
Middle West settlers, how they resented the 
horrible table manners of their neighbors 
and the grave austerity of their Puritan 
lives; how they admired, at the same time, 
the deep democratic atmosphere of Ameri- 
can life, its strong feeling of independence, 
its amazing self reliance and driving en- 
ergy. Finally the forces of attraction exer- 
cised by the new American society proved 
stronger than the memory of comfortable 
bourgeois life in Vienna and Prague. Dr. 
Goldmark and the Wehles became loyal 
American citizens, and the vast chemical 
knowledge of the doctor was useful to the 
Union during the Civil War in designing 
and supplying war materials, And when, 
under changed conditions, at the beginning 
of the more liberal dualistic era in Austria, 
Dr. Goldmark paid a visit to Vienna, he re- 
mained unshaken in his loyalty to the United 
States; though he was received both in 
Vienna and Budapest with great honors, 
solemnly absolved from the charge of par- 
ticipation in the Latour murder, and re- 
ceived invitations from high quarters to re- 
main in the country and devote his energy 
to the new constitutional government of 
Austria, he returned to America. 

In this many-sided and romantic story, the 
author shows a perfect familiarity with all 
the literature pertinent to this period, and 
presents the most interesting documents and 
reminiscences of her own family which gave 
to America not only valuable citizens, but 
such an eminent figure as Judge Brandeis. 
Though the danger is very great in this type 
of personal recollection, Miss Goldmark 
never becomes loquacious or exaggerates 
the importance of the contributions of her 
own family. She always remains discreet, 
faithful to reality, and devoted to the best 
traditions of the ’Forty-eighters. 





Why Rift Valleys? 


LIVING AFRICA. A Geologist’s Wander- 
ings through the Rift Valleys. By BAILEY 
WILLIs. New York: Whittlesey House. 
1930. $4. 

Reviewed by C, BEVERLEY BENSON 

MEN have long been puzzled by that 

long line of depressions in the earth’s 

surface which extends from the Dead Sea 
across the trough of the Red Sea and, by 
way of the Nile Valley, across East-central 
Africa to Lake Nyasa. The southern end 
of these depressions, containing Lakes Nyasa, 
Tanganyika, and Victoria, on account of 
its great magnitude, has been of special in- 
terest not only to modern geologists but to 
stay-at-home explorers as well. Mlere lie 
the renowned “Rift Valleys’—so named 
because they lack the characteristics of val- 
leys eroded by streams. Were they caused 
by a tearing apart of the earth’s surface? 
Are they the result of some tremendous 
pressure which forced the sides of the val- 
leys upward? Professor Willis went to 
study the matter for the Carnegie Institute 
of Washington and, preliminary to his tech- 
nical report, has written a highly entertain- 
ing book for the armchair specialist. 

Any book on Africa is notable that is not 
smothered by details of the domestic difficul- 
ties of safari, Professor Willis traveled six 
thousand miles by train, motor, boat, and 
on foot. Yet, except for its genial com- 
ments on man and his environment, the 
book keeps to the main point,—What caused 
the Rift Valleys? It charms one with the 
friendly intimacy of letters written home; 
it astonishes one with the clarity of its dis- 
cussions of geological phenomena. The 
author sits down in spirit with the reader 
and argues the pros and cons of an explana- 
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tion of a river flowing backwards, of a 
volcano out of place, and finally of the 
great rifts themselves. He tells his reader 
how to recognize “. . . . plains, hills, and 
valleys . . . warped or tilted into positions 
in which they could not have been formed.” 
He thinks aloud in contemplating an ex- 
posed cliff: 


The rock . . . is cemented by a deposit of 
silica . . . which dissolves at high temperature 
and great pressure. . . . The conditions of temp- 
erature are not consistent with the . . . tension 
of Gregory’s rift theory. The .. . rock, which 
is intimately crushed, bears witness rather te 
intense compression. 


Are the rifts due to “keystones” fallen 
from a great arch which was pushed up by 
pressure from below? Professor Willis 
computes that such an arch would have had 
an elevation of twenty thousajd feet, But 
where are the signs of the stream valleys 
that must have been cut in such a great up- 
lift? 

“Living Africa” suggests to the reader 
that the processes which caused the rift val- 
leys are still going on, and that is the 
conclusion Professor Willis reaches. 

Professor Willis’s conclusions will make 
many geologists writhe. Isostatic balance 
and other modern theories are passed by as 
producing forces far too small to have af- 
fected such gigantic results. Yet the care- 
ful reasoning which leads up to the con- 
clusions will carry many thoughtful readers 
along with it. If, as the author suggests, 
the same causes which produced the depths 
of the sea are at work in the rift valleys, 
future inhabitants of that region are in for 
an interesting time. 

For those who like their geology un- 
diluted with travel talk the author has pro- 
vided an admirable prologue and epilogue; 
the former stating the problem and the theo- 
ries advanced to solve it, and the latter the 
author’s explanation and the reasons which 
lead to it. The reader will regret that the 
maps provided are so poor that it takes an 
expert to keep himself located as he reads. 





Stage Memories 


?D LIKE TO DO IT AGAIN. By Owen 
Davis. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
1931. $3. 

STAGE-STRUCK JOHN GOLDEN. By 
Joun GoLpEN and VIOLA BROTHERS 
SHorE. New York: Samuel French. 
1930. 

Reviewed by Watton LosEy 

R. OWEN DAVIS in his reminiscences 

to date says, “....I have never in my 
life wanted to do, and in truth I never have 
done, any of the practical, humdrum work 
of this extremely humdrum world, but have 
remained perfectly content to make faces at 
life and earn my living by drawing pictures 
on the wall.” However, even Mr. Davis, 
playboy, is frank to admit that three hun- 
dred some odd plays and many more pro- 
ductions kept him pretty consistently busy ; 
he is also frank to admit that his labors have 
not proved entirely impractical. We suspect 
that Mr, Davis is verily a worker in the 
theatre, but that he knows nothing of that 
greater labor which the theatre exacts ef its 
artists, that uncompromising self-discipline 
of which the achievement may be called play. 

Mr. Davis has had a busy life and, no doubt, 

an entertaining one, scrawling pictures on 

the canvass walls of the big tent which 
is Broadway, It may amuse you for a few 
chapters to watch him at his scribbling. 

John Golden seems to have. more sense of 
humor about himself than has Owen Davis. 
Perhaps it is for that reason that Golden 
has occasionally been permitted to have an 
accidental value in the theatre, at least 
there was “Lightnin’.” Certainly a less pre- 
tentious point of view is what saves his 
random autobiography from the shabbiness 
which thins Mr. Davis’s pages. 

Those who knew the heydey of the last 
quarter-century will find many evocative 
names and genial pictures in both of these 
books. Both books are amiable, But much 
of Mr. Davis’s book is mere dithering, and 
Mr. Golden’s book, like his act, eventually 
palls on the mind which is only mildly in- 
terested in the fact of Mr. Golden, stage- 
struck business man. 
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Round about Parnassus 


By Wiiuiam Rose Benér 


TT Selected Poems of Alice Meynell, 

with an introductory note by W. M., 
who is, of course, Wilfrid Meynell, are now 
given us by Scribners, following seven years 
after The Poems of Alice Meynell, Com- 
plete Edition, from the presses of the same 
firm. ‘The one thing always apparent in 
the poetry of the late Mrs. Meynell was her 
distinguished diction. Her collected poems 
contained one hundred and twenty, This 
later selection holds about a third of that 
number. It is a most treasurable book, and 
we are glad that the first poem in it is the 
“Letter from a Girl to Her Old Age,” one 
of the most utterly original and beautiful 
poems Mrs. Meynell ever wrote. 


Suffer, O silent one, that I remind thee 

Of the great hills that stormed the sky be- 
hind thee, 

Of the wild winds of power that have re- 
signed thee, 


The book ends with that perfect lyric to 
her husband, “At Night,” and we are glad 
to have affixed to the small rare volume 
seme contemporary appreciations from great 
writers, headed by the late John Ruskin and 
including Coventry Patmore, William Sharp 
(“Fiona McLeod”), George Meredith, 
Francis Thompson, Sir Henry Newbolt, and 
Gilbert K. Chesterton, Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti called Alice Meynell’s sonnet “Re- 
nouncement” “one of the three finest sonnets 
ever written by women.” The poem “In 
Early Spring,” which opened the Collected 
Poems, is also here again and deserves im- 
mortality, were it only for that marvelous 
line concerning “The cuckoo’s fitful bell.” 
Alice Meynell’s was a “slender landscape 
and austere,” but her religious poetry is fit 
to stand with Christina Rossetti’s, and that 
is high praise. One pure lyric we are sorry 
to miss from this strict winnowing. It has 
always appealed to us as one of those seem- 
ingly effortless felicities that are pure song. 
We will quote it in full: 


CHIMES 
Brief, on 2 flying night, 
From the shaken tower, 
4 flock of belis take flight 
And go with the hour. 


Like birds from the cote to the gales, 
Abrupt—O hard: 

A fleet of bells set sails, 
And go to the dark. 


Sudden the cold airs swing. 
Alone, aloud, 

A verse of bells takes wing 
And flies with the cloud. 


Sir Henry Newbolt has this to say con- 
cerning certain of her other work: 


Mrs. Meynell’s genius is sundered by leagues 
of tenderness and self-restraint from that of the 
fierce and gloomy Dean (Donne), but she seems 
to me to resemble him in her originality of meta- 
physical drama. Certainly there is no modern 
poem more original than the “Letter from a Girl 
to Her Own Old Age,” none since Donne, which 
looks more profoundly or more sadly into the 
abysmal depths of personality. 


And when we find a poem beginning, as 
in “A Song of Derivations,” 


I come from nothing; but from where 
Come the undying thoughts I bear? 


we know we are in the presence of great 
verse; as also in “I Am the Way,” which 
contains this perfect stanza: 


I cannot see 

I, child of process—if there lies 
An end for me, 

Full of repose, full of replies. 


In her essays Mrs. Meynell had a touch 
that was often most near to poetry. One 
book of her essays that we possess, “The 
Children,” is often of amazing insight con- 
cerning quite young people. The essay en- 
titled “Under the Early Stars” holds in its 
first paragraph so delightful an observation 
concerning “a tide in the affairs of chil- 
dren” that we cannot resist quoting it here, 
to illustrate another than the devotional side 
of Mrs, Meynell which has been so stressed 
by the usual reviewer: 


Summer dusk, especially, is the frolic moment 
for children, baffle them how you may. They 
may have been in a pottering mood all day, in- 
tent upon all kinds of close industries, breathing 
hard over choppings and poundings. But when 
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late twilight comes, there comes also the punc- 
tual wildness. The children will run and pur- 
sue, and laugh for the mere movement—it does 
so jog their spirits. 

The particular use of words in those sen- 
tences is like a conjuring, The young peo- 
ple are breathingly, and breathlessly, before 
one. And the observation is so wonderfully 
exact! 

One gift of Mrs. Meynell’s was a most 
exact observation of nature. If the general 
method of her verse was highly and finely 
traditional her descriptive terms were far 
more than “literary,” they were those in- 
evitably brought to her by a close contem- 
plation with her eye on the object. She re- 
tained certain indirectnesses and inversions 
from an older day, a fine formality of state- 
ment which is alien to much modern verse, 
but so limpid is her expression, so pure her 
emotion, that these matters do not appear as 
blemishes upon her work, only like the ac- 
cent of a distinctly individual voice, the 
voice of a singer born and an eclectic of the 
English tongue. 

“Vale and Other Poems” comes from 
Macmillan and is a new volume from 
George Russell, the Irish poet “AE.” Some 
of these poems have appeared in another 
book of his we reviewed fairly recently. 
Some are new to us. ©’s poetry is full of 
the elemental things, earth and air and water 
and fire. Mixed with these is a strange 
brightness, In some respects he seems a lat- 
ter-day Blake. His verse is supple and shin- 
ing with a wild innocence. In such a poem 
as “Germinal” he seems almost to touch the 
mysterious secret of life and destiny: 


To that first tapping at the invisible door 
Fate answereth. 

What shining image or voice, what sigh 
Or honied breath, 

Comes forth, shall be the master of life 
Even to death, 

And the poem ends: 


Let thy young wanderer dream on: 
Call him not home. 

A door opens, a breath, a voice 
From the ancient room, 

Speaks to him now. Be it dark or bright 
He is knit with his doom. 

Most profound of all, however, seems to 

us the poem entitled “Retribution” : 

The soul into itself withdraws, thinking on 
all 

The gay, heroical ardors it foresook; the 
years 

That were made over sweet with passion; 
the tears 

Love’ wept, dying of its own fullness; and 
the fall 

Into the pit where seven unholy spirits con- 
spire 

Against the Holy Ones, turning the sky-born 
fire 

Unto infernal uses, feeding beauty to the 
beast. 

Remembering the dark joys that were born 
of the feast, 

It dreads the everlasting fire, the torment of 
sense. 


Oh, unhappy, the judge is not without thee 
but within, 

Who shall condemn thee, as retribution for 
thy sin, 

To the consuming fire of thine own peni- 
tence. 


We have enjoyed running through a re- 
cent book from the Cambridge University 
Press entitled “Eight Victorian Poets,” by 
F. L. Lucas. These talks, now gathered to- 
gether in book-form, are chiefly delightful 
for the copious use of anecdote, some of it 
old and worn, some of it—to us at least— 
new. To quote a few situations which may 
be twice-told-tales to the reader or not, as 
luck will have it, Mr. Lucas refers to such 
incidents as Hardy on his death-bed being 
read ‘The Listeners,” by Walter de la 
Mare; Swinburne at Eton crowning with a 
jam-pot the maid who was reading to him 
aloud, the nervous laughter of Jane Faulk- 
ner when he proposed marriage to her, 
which inspired the cascading stanzas of “The 
Triumph of Time,” and his addressing Em- 
erson in a letter as “a hoary-headed and 
toothless baboon.” 

There is much tart discrimination in Mr. 
Lucas’s comment, yet he is ready to praise 
and praises generously when he feels the 
writing to be worthy of it. His summaries 
of the poets he has chosen, Tennyson, 
Browning, Arnold, Clough, Rossetti, Mor- 
ris, Swinburne, and Hardy are just esti- 
mates, if far from being hero-worshipping 
ones. The endeavor is to see these geniuses 
steadily and see them whole, with all their 
shortcomings as well as their triumphs. 
They emerge as entirely human beings, 
which does not a whit affect the greatness 
of their great work. It is interesting, too, 
to see them in the not too generous asides of 
their contemporaries, who, it seems, could 
manage to say some pretty cutting things 
about even the greatest of them. 
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By Edith Young 
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“A well nigh perfect story of a 
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search of love. A strange story of 
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ten with such haunting beauty that 
the memory of Lisa will stay with 
us for a long time.” 
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Foreign Literature 


Two German Plays 


DAS REICH GOTTES IN BOHMEN. By 
FRANZ WERFEL. Vienna: Paul Zsolnay. 


1930. 

ELISABETH VON ENGLAND. By FEr- 
DINAND BRUCKNER. Berlin, S. Fisher. 
1930. 


Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL 


[- does not seem very long since the 
Prague writer Franz Werfel was one of 
the “young men” of the German stage. Yet 
here he is, with a mature piece of work, 
sure of himself, technically, philosophically. 
It is true that this latest historical play has 
some points of contact with his “Paulus 
under den Juden,” which was produced 
about four years ago. Both are tragedies 
of frustration; both are personal dramas 
against a broad historical background, But 
the latest play is perhaps more self-confi- 
dent. At all events it seems to us to prove 
that Werfel, after four or five years during 
which he has given us nothing but fiction, 
has done well to return to the dramatic 
form in which his first post-war successes 
were won. 

In “Paulus unter den Juden” the de- 
sertion of the Jewish religion by Saul was 
paralleled, in the entry of the Temple by 
the Roman soldiery, with the defeat of all 
Jewish aspirations, In “Das Reich Gottes 
in Béhmen,” similarly, personal defeat goes 
hand in hand with national humiliation. 
The scene is laid in Bohemia and in Basle, 
in the time of the great Hussite general, 
called Prokop the Great, The Council of 
Basle has been summoned, and the Papal 
Legate, Cardinal Cesarini, is on his way to 
it when he is intercepted by Hussite soldiers. 
He obtains, however, a safe-conduct signed 
by Prokop, and, under the name of Angelo 
and the disguise of a simple priest, is able 
to continue his journey. Meanwhile there 
is dissension, political and personal, in the 
Hussite ranks. One of the extreme, or 
Taborite, party, a certain Prschibik von 
Klenau, is in love with Prokop’s wife Elisa- 
beth. The great general had given her 
some ground for unfaithfulness, since, 
wedded only to the Hussite cause, he had 
neglected her, and had paid small regard 
to his family duties generally. For this 
Nemesis was to overtake him. Elisabeth 
runs off with Klenau, and Prokop’s mother 
and sister are left in extreme want, so much 
so that in the terrible plague that follows 
in the wake of war, the younger woman is 
forced to a shameful life on the streets, and 
among the camp followers. This, and the 
infidelity of his wife, increases the discon- 
tent that was already being shown against 
Prokop, and all the smouldering intrigues 
and jealousies in the Hussite ranks break into 
flame. Something of the Hussite dissen- 
sions had already been shown to us in the 
impressive stage pictures of the Council of 
Basle, where, by means of a front and back 
stage, the dramatist had presented the de- 
liberations of the ecclesiastics and politicians 
together with the more homely sides of the 
question—a technical method employed ef- 
fectively several times in the course of the 
drama. 

Prokop is defeated and at last comes to 
his death bed. There he is brought face to 
face once more with the simple “priest 
Angelo,” the Cardinal Cesarini, whose dig- 
nified, understanding, and noble character 
had been well brought out in the earlier 
scenes. The two men meet not as enemies, 
but on a basis of common human sympathy. 
The churchman is anxious to hear Prokop’s 
last confession, but the soldier is already 
delirious and fails to make it, while his 
poor blind mother, whom he had so much 
neglected, fails to recognize the body of her 
dead son, Thus the play, in which sordid 
tragedy and bloodshed had been relieved 
with some touches of humor, and certain 
political allusions which might be inter- 
preted as topical—for the extreme Hussites 
were akin in many respects to present-day 
Communists—ends on a note of great per- 
sonal pathos and pitiful frustration, The 
threads keeping it together may not be 
strong enough to ensure its success on the 
stage, but it is at least an excellent play 
to read, and in it Werfel reveals himself 
once more as one of the most important 
serious dramatists now writing in German. 

Ferdinand Bruckner, one feels, is far 
from being as mature or as sure of himself 
as Werfel. His earlier plays were rather 
in the manner of Wedekind; they were an 
attempt to épater le bourgeois—and in this 
at least they succeeded, Here, too, in this 
latest play on an historical theme one can 
trace a deliberate effort to shock. If the 
dramatist has not read Lytton Strachey’s 
“Elizabeth and Essex”—and he has had the 
opportunity, for that work appeared in Ger- 
man with the same publishers about a year 


ago—he has clearly gone to the same sources 
as the English writer, for in some of his 
physiological references to the “Virgin 
Queen”—one of his attempts to shock—as 
well as in his view of Bacon and the re- 
lations between the Queen and Essex he 
presents a clese parallel with Strachey. One 
may, in fact, get a fair idea of the play by 
imaginins a dramatization of some of 
Strachey’s pages. The more original part 
of Bruckner’s work consists in his parallel 
between Elizabeth and Philip of Spain. One 
or two scenes, by a stage arrangement the 
effectiveness of which it is difficult to real- 
ize, present the Queen with her council at 
one extreme of the stage, Philip with his 
advisers and his daughter at the other. The 
scene in which the King receives the news 
of the defeat of the Armada, and the 
thanksgiving service in St. Paul’s, in London, 
are also presented simultaneously, and the 
singing of a Lutheran hymn and the monks’ 
chanting—die Stimmfiihrung beider Chore 
aufeinander kontrapunktiert, as the writer’s 
stage direction has it—are heard together. 
Altogether one would imagine these innova- 
tions rather difficult of accomplishment or, 
if accomplished, hardly worth the effort. 
Shakespeare could obtain the effect of simul- 
taneity by means of a chorus, and by the 
power of language. But perhaps it would 
be fairer to withhold further questioning 
until the play has actually been seen. In 
the reading certainly the experiment looks 
interesting, and Bruckner is at least an en- 
terprising young playwright with a promise. 
The chief distinction between him and 
Werfel—judged by their two historical plays 
—is that the older man has worked out a 
theme of personal and national tragedy, 
while the younger writer has constructed 
a series of pictures which do not give a 
regular view of the personal drama behind 
the defeat of the Essex rebellion, or the 
national drama behind the defeat of Philip 
of Spain. Bruckner, in other words, seems 
to us to have essayed a theme beyond his 
strength. His “Elisabeth von England” has 
more promise than performance. 





Don Quixote with a Difference 
LES FILLES DU DESIR. By Franz HEL- 
LENS. Editions de la Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, Paris: 1930. 
Reviewed by BENJAMIN M. WoopsrRIDGE 
| “Le Naif,” Franz Hellens evoked with 
a vividness that is unforgettable scenes in 
the life of a singularly imaginative and sen- 
sitive child brought up among the conven- 
tions of an austere Catholic family. Quite 
unaware of subconscious forces, Frederic is 
led by semi-innocent curiosity into many 
equivocal situations of which he barely senses 
the dangers, The cunning of the author 
lies in the sympathy, tempered by almost 
ironical detachment, with which he follows 
the reactions of his hero. “Les Filles du 
Désir” is the continuation. Le Naif, whom 
we left on the threshold of emancipation, 
has deliberately resolved to tear asunder the 
shrouding veils. But sophistication does not 
come at the first beckoning. Frederic is a 
Don Quixote vowed to the service of the 
laughter-loving goddess who is in no haste 
to end his novitiate and her sport. A bar- 
maid, a painter’s model, a bohemian artist, 
finally a friend’s sweetheart incarnate for 
fleeting instants his Dulcinea, His senses are 
aflame, but his timidity is an admirable 
guardian angel. Clearly the author’s pur- 
pose is to follow the struggle between the 
two; he notes minutely the gradual victory 
of the senses and watches the curve of the 
first amours, in which imagination was the 
protagonist, as they crystallize into reality. 
His subtle diagnosis is never at fault, and 
his art of awakening in the reader long 
forgotten memories shows itself at its best. 
He is a psychiatrist of the first water. 





“The French were, a generation ago, the 
most stay-at-home of all people,” says a cor- 
respondent. “You find them nowadays on 
all the roads that lead back to Paris. La 
Rive Gauche has swarmed. Do not try to 
interest an up-to-date left-side young man 
if you have not been at least to Seattle or 
Baluchistan. Europe is too near, Europe 
has been annexed, as witness George Plazen’s 
‘Europe Cynique, ou Les Aventures de Fer- 
dinand.’ Clever book, cleverly written, evi- 
dently by a young man in possession of old 
tricks. Voltaire’s manner as a conteur is 
here resurrected. Do not, however, mis- 
understand the title. Do not translate by 
‘Cynical Europe.’ Read rather: ‘Europe, 
by a Cynic.’ ” 





Not long ago Ernst Reinhold, a Vienna 
actor, recited the whole of “King Lear” by 
heart in front of the curtain of the Burg- 
theater stage, and, what is more, in the 
original English. 4 
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“PUNGENT REALISM” 


THE 
KAISER'S COOLIES 


By Theodor Plivier 


“What we are given is the experience of the ‘coolies,’ the sailors, 
stokers and merines, throughout the entire length, and during all phases, 
of the World Wer . . . The description is throughout of the most pungent 
realism ... ‘All Quiet on the Western Front’ may be superior to ‘The 
Kaiser’s Coolies’ from a literary point of view, but the latter surpasses it in 
vigor, in its impressiveness as a document.” —The New York Times. $2.50 


BEHIND THE GREEN LIGHTS 


By Captain Cornelius W. Willemse 


“An accurate, intimate and amazingly interesting account of the underworld 
and its chief figures, dead and alive ...As an inside picture of the Police 
Department and its relation to the underworld, ‘Behind the Green Lights’ 
ranks pre-eminent.’’—The New York Times. With 16 Illustrations, $3.00 


A WOMAN ON HER WAY 


By John van Druien 


Of this novel by the author of “‘Young Woodley” The New York Times has 
said, “Of Mr. van Druten’s talents there can be no question... Elinor Johnson, 
a successful novelist, (is) one of the most fully conceived characters of recent 
fiction.” Over 400 pp. $3.00 


BLACK CHERRIES 


By Grace Stone Coates 


Mrs. Coates vividly recalls all the queries, tragedies, disillusionment, and 
supreme content which are the lot of a sensitive child whose life is one 
prolonged “why.” It is a pleasure to offer a book as beautifully written, as 
fascinating as “Black Cherries.” $2.50 


ON THE EDGE: Stories 
By Walter de la Mare 


“Quite the most perfectly grouped and varied series of dynamically moving 
short stories, balanced with true de la Mare precision .. .“ says The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. Over 300 pp. $3.00 


THE ETERNAL POLES 
By Claude Bragdon 


Love in all its forms and phases has been boldly treated by the author of 
“The New Image.” With many designs by the author. $2.00 


NAKED HEEL 


By Leonora Speyer 


These poems are written in the same high spirit which won for Mrs. Speyer 
the Pulitzer Poetry Prize. $2.50 





THE MORBID PERSONALITY 
By Sandor Lorand, M. D. 


A brilliant study by the leading American exponent of Dr. Ferenczi of 
Budapest. With ten case histories. 514" x 81", 208 pp. $3.00 


THE MEANING OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
By Martin W. Peck, M. D. 


This guide book is the clearest, most concise and readabie introduction for 
the layman that has yet appeared. 51%" x 734", 286 pp. $2.50 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT OF INDIA 
By A. C. Underwood, M. A., D. D. 


An excellent survey of politics and social and religious conditions by a well- 
known scholar. 54%"x 7%", 232 pp. $2.50 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT OF GERMANY 

By W. Tudor Jones, M. A., Ph. D. 


A concise exposition of Germany's most important schools of philosophic 
thought. 54%" x 734", 276 pp. $2.50 


AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 
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INCUNABULA 
AND 
AMERICANA 
1450-1800 
A Key to 
Bibliographical Study 
By 


Marcaret B. STittweE.u 
For 


Collectors 
Booksellers 
Librarians 


Price $12.50 
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The 
League of Nations 


Presents a Remarkable 
Autobiography 


During its first ten years the publi- 
cations of the League of Nations have 
been confined to official documents of 
a technical character and occasional 
pamphlets. 

Now it has produced the first ex- 
tensive autobiography by any official 
organization for international coopera- 
tion. 


Ten Years of 
World Co-operation 


Foreword by 
Sir Eric Drummond 


In this first complete official narra- 
tive of the work of the League, the 
Secretariat has demonstrated that its 
personnel includes writers who can 
and do tell a straight-forward story 
in a clear and non-technical English. 
The composite style, free of formal 
locutions and oratory for home con- 
sumption, is both in manner and con- 
tent a graphic exposition of “the new 
diplomacy.” 

This beautifully printed, indexed, 
and substantially bound book offers 
an enticing addition to every library, 
whether for personal, educational or 
public use. 

Buckram, 467 pages $3.50 


From your bookseller or 


World Peace Foundation 


40 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


























Did You 
% Know... 


thatanepistle 
is the wife of 
an apostle? 
that the Acro- 
polis was the 
‘she-wolf that 
nursed Romeo 
and Juliet ? 
ii, that Polonius 
' was a myth- 
ical sausage ? 
‘ that an aver- 
age is some- 
Solomon, according toons young thing that 
historian, had 200 wives and hens lay eggs 
700 poreupines. on? 





BONERS is the Golden Treasury 
of Misinformation. It was written 
in deadly earnest by schoolboys in 
England and America. Teachers 
vouch for its authenticity and Dr. 
Seuss, that polygon of artists, has 
drawn pictures for those who 

cannot spell out the words. 4 v 


BY THOSE WHO MADE THEM 
NEW YORK 


THE VIKING PRESS 








The Reader’s Guide 


By May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BecKER c/o The Saturday Review 


P. D., San Diego, Cal., asks for books on 
map-collecting; especially interested in old 
decorative maps but would welcome sug- 
gestions on any branch of the subject. 

6“ LD MAPS AND THEIR MAKERS,” 

by Louis A. Holman (Goodspeed, 
Boston, 1925), considers maps from the 
historical and decorative standpoints; he 
calls it a book with a “huge subject in 
small space,” and it does get a great deal 
into fifty-two pages. Another is “Maps: 
Their History, Characteristics, and Uses,” 
by Sir Herbert George Fordham (Cam- 
bridge University Press); this is a small 
handbook for teachers; from the same 
author and press comes another study in the 
history of cartography, “Some Notable Sur- 
veyors and Mapmakers of the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth and Eghteenth Centuries.” I 
think the happiest map-hunters are those 
who hunt through open-air stalls abroad; 
it was in one that I found a Mercator map 
on whose cool outlines, framed beside my 
desk, I am wont to refresh a heated mind— 
a map of France in the days when D’Artig- 
nan was taking his journey through these 
towns to the northward to get the diamond 
studs, and when Charenton was away up 
the river from a “tout petit Paris, madame, 
tout petit” that the vendor pointed out with 
a brown finger and a sparkling eye. 

I have a new-made American map, too, 
the latest revised edition of Dr. Paul Paine’s 
“Map of Good Stories,” whose droll cap- 
tions indicate the scenes of well known 
novels in the United States. I remember 
that when the first edition came out, a 
modest single page affair, I took it along 
on a lecture tour and found it everywhere 
popular. The present version, a large sheet 
with many new titles and a key, costs a 
dollar for the map and fifteen cents for the 
key, from F. F. Gates, 602 Euclid Avenue, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. R. D., New York, asks in which vol- 
ume by Gamaliel Bradford is his essay on 
Henry Adams. In “American. Portraits,” 
(Houghton Mifflin), along with Twain, 
Lanier, Whistler, Blaine, Cleveland, Henry 
James and Joseph Jefferson. O. E. W., 
Gambier, O., thanking an unknown col- 
umnar friend for calling his attention to 
the Jebb translation of Sophocles, says that 
Chapman’s “Two Greek Plays,” about 
which I told him, “remind me of the to- 
bacco and coffee from which the elements 
most essential to tobacco and coffee have 
been carefully removed. The law, however, 
requires that this outrage shall be acknowl- 
edged on the outside of the wrapper. But the 
reviser of the two plays omits whatever it 
pleases him to omit, and does what he pleases 
with what remains; and he labels the de- 
natured result “The Philoctetes of Sophocles 
and the Medea of Euripides.” A. M. J., 
Boston, adds to the list of books on Yucatan 
and Mexico “Children of the Cave,” by 
Edward H. Thompson (Marshall Jones), 
saying “Mr. Thompson is, of course, one 
of the greatest authorities on Yucatan that 
there is. All the work now being done by 
the Carnegie Foundation is merely a con- 
tinuation of his twenty-five years spent in 
that country, and is conducted from his 
estate.” Marshall Jones will publish next 
fall an account of his life work under the 
title “Thompson of Yucatan.” 

R. S., Stanford University, Cal., is a 
recent convert to ghost stories, “proselytized 
and left to shift for myself in a veritable 
jungle.’ “You will remember the flavor 
of Montague Rhodes James’s ‘Ghost Stories 
of an Antiquary,’ with its wealth of curious 
lore, ghostly and otherwise? Can you sug- 
gest a few tales in a similar vein?” No 
one else captures quite the rich flower of 
M. R. James: fortunately he has given us 
several volumes besides the “Ghost Stories,” 
all of which may be obtained from Long- 
mans, Green, There are “More Ghost Stories 
of an Antiquary,” “A Warning to the Cu- 
rious,” and an especially elegant one called 
“A Thin Ghost and Others,” the one with 
which I began. Longmans also publishes his 
“Old Testament Legends” and “The Five 
Jars,” but these I have not read. You will 
find some excellent stories by contemporary 
writers in “The Ghost Book” (Scribner), 
one of the annual anthologies with which 
Lady Cynthia Asquith shows her skill in the 
selection of the unusual. Of these contempo- 
raries, May Sinclair produces some of the 
most unpleasant ghosts I know; there is one 
in her “Uncanny Stories” (Macmillan) that 
curdles my blood. Algernon Blackwood 
cannot be beaten on elemental spirits; if I 
should ever go to the great north woods I 
would not be surprised to find tracks of 
“The Wendigo,” that fearsome prehistoric 


creature, and his tale “The Willows” does 
something temporary to the breath. You 
will find unusual and affectionately treated 
ghosts in the works of Annie Trumbull 
Slosson, an American short story writer 
whose vogue was greatest at the time when 
dialect stories were sweeping the country: 
“A Speakin’ Ghost” is in “Seven Dreamers” 
and “A Transient” in “Dumb Foxglove.” 
Dorothy Scarborough has made an excellent 
collection of “Humorous Ghost Stories (Put- 
nam) and another of “Famous Ghost Sto- 
ries,” and made a study of “The Super- 
natural in Modern English Fiction” (Put- 
nam). Bohun Lynch edited “The Best 
Ghost Stories” (Burt), and J. L. French 
“Great Ghost Stories’ (Dodd, Mead). 
Have you a little ghost in your home li- 
brary? R. S. might like to adopt it. 

I have been waiting for someone to spot 
my statement that Schumann wrote “Der 
Doppelganger,” but appareatly my readers 
are all as magnanimous as the gentleman 
at the information desk of the New York 
Public Library, who when I told him I had 
just noticed a howler in my column and 
asked him if he knew what it was, replied 
“It was the one about Schubert, but of 
course I knew you knew that.” It was this 
same omniscient one who reminded me of 
in important omission in the doctors’ list: 
Haubert’s “Madame Bovary.” 


E. K. G., Cambridge, Mass., has reached 
the sad conclusion that Americans write 
only about their travels in foreign coun- 
tries.” He has been trying to find a lively, 
well-written, and informative book with 
the experiences of one who has gone by 
motor from east to west across the United 
States, for a gift to a University student 
from abroad who plans to use next summer 
in a cross-continent trip in a Ford. 


HE latest of these—they are not many 

—is “Coast to Coast by Motor,” by 
Paul E. Vernon (Rudge), who has written 
other books on motor travel; this is up to 
date and informative. In 1927, not too 
long ago to be useful, appeared F. F. Van 
de Water’s amusing and practical record, 
“The Family Flivvers to Frisco” (Apple- 
ton), which seems in this case clearly indi- 
cated. Not long before that Nina Wilcox 
Putnam’s “West Broadway,” now pub- 
lished by Burt, described a transcontinental 


motor trip so amusingly that its title at 
once came to my mind. Mary C. Bedell’s 
“Modern Gypsies” (Brentano, 1924) de- 
scribes a twelve-thousand-mile camping tour 
encircling the United States; in the same 
year Winifred Dixon’s spirited “Westward 
Hoboes” (Scribner) showed two girls in 
some etxensive frontier motoring. If you 
are taking along a tent there are several 
handbooks not in story form: “Motor 
Camping on Western Trails,” by Melville 
Ferguson (Century); “Motor Camping,” 
by J. C. Long (Dodd, Mead); “Motor 
Camping Book,” by Elon Jessup (Putnam) ; 
and two by F, E. Brimmer, “Motor Camp- 
craft” (Macmillan) and “Autocamping” 
(Appleton). 





“A unique incident in the history of the 
Swedish Parliament occurred the other day,” 
says the Manchester Guardian, “when Mr. 
Ture Nerman, a well-known young poet, 
and one of the few Communists in the Riks- 
dag, delivered his maiden speech in elegant 
hexameters, but spoke them with such ease 
and naturalness that only a few of his hear- 
ers realized that he was speaking in verse. 
Next day, however, several papers printed 
this communistic declaration of rights in 
full, and readers realized that the speech 
was a regular poem. 

“As a Communist declaration the speech 
was rather mild; one would prefer to call 
it a declaration of humanitarian principles. 
The paper of his own party took care not 
to mention that the poet rather than the 
politician had spoken, and that it could be 
read as hexameters, which might have 
aroused the wrath of his followers, since 
Mr. Nerman had spoken according to fixed 
poetic rules and not in ‘free verse.’ 

“Next day some of the papers examined 
other speeches by prominent party poli- 
ticians, and the strange fact appeared that 
several of the speakers had unconsciously 
spoken in ‘poetry’ instead of in prose. 
Thus, for instance, a farmer had used blank 
verse in his peroration, another M. P. had 
found the Finnish Kalevala metre come 
natural, The reason must be, as one paper 
suggested, that Swedish as a language is 
very rhythmical and musical, nearly all 
nouns and verbs being bisyllabic.” 





Clare Leighton, who has been spending 
the winter in this country, where a travel- 
ing exhibition of her wood-cuts has been 
held, was awarded the first prize at the re- 
cent International Engraving Exhibition at 
Chicago. Seventeen hundred prints from 
all parts of the world were on view. Miss 
Leighton published a book of her wood- 


cuts in the autumn. 





F Nee tin of contemporary fiction by one of 
the greatest talents in Germany. 


Above the Sea 


by Heintich Hauset 


AS. work of rare and notable 


distinction. Nature and the Work 
of Man! They flow through each 
other like unharnessed streams. Here 
are two romances in one through which 
a single rhythm beats. A book of shim- 
mering beauty. The airways of the 
world and the waters of the earth and 
the love of man and woman. Moving 
swiftly witha mighty symbolism strongly 
conceived. Hauser, writing from reality 
and of the world, takes one beyond 
the world in a poignant story. $2.50 


HEINRICH HAUSER WROTE BITTER WATERS 


of which Harry Hansen said: “It will hold you spellbound.” 
Thomas Mann: “One shall witness great things from Hauser.” 
F. F.V.: N.Y. Eve. Post: “It has the stigmata of greatness.” 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Fiction 
PROVOCATEUR. By Roman Gut, Har- 
court, Brace. 1931. $2.50. 

Azef, the notorious Russian agent-pro- 
vocateur, who flourished in the days of the 
Russian Terrorists and sold himself to both 
sides, was one of those underworld figures, 
which, because of the mystery which sur- 
rounds them and the utter baseness they seem 
to reveal in such glimpses of them as the 
public is able to catch, become almost 
mythical, Azef was quite a flesh-and-blood 
individual, nevertheless, and he died peace- 
fully in Berlin in 1919. All the other 
principal characters of Roman Gul’s narra- 
tive—Savinkov, who died tragically in his 
own Russia, after he had voluntarily given 
himself up to the Bolsheviks, Breshkovskaya, 
and the rest—were similarly concrete and 
well-known. 

The book itself is neither history, novel, 
nor straight journalism, but a curious hy- 
brid, in which the known facts and such 
embroidery and atmosphere as the author 
chooses to add, are “novelized” into some- 
thing suggesting the semi-fictional recon- 
struction of famous murder stories, The 
chief interest which the narrative has for 
the uninitiated reader is precisely that of 
such reconstructed murder stories — the 
slightly morbid curiosity of following the 
various preliminaries through to the killing 
which awaits at the end of the road. For 
Russians, for whom Azef’s exploits were 
once as fertile material for gossip as Al 
Capone’s are for us—if, objectively, more 
horrible—this story of the agent-pro- 
vocateur and the Terrorists with whom he 
plotted, will have, of course, a wider and 
more complex interest. 

It is nothing wonderful, at best, and its 
undistinguished matter is not improved by 
being chopped up into innumerable, num- 
bered, brief paragraphs. Those with an ap- 
petite for murder and detective stories will 
find some novelty here, nevertheless. 


OCCUPIED TERRITORY. By ALticE 
Ritcurg, Harcourt, Brace. 1931. $2. 
With a war title and her pages strewn 

with hard-boiled officers, Miss Ritchie has 
written a thoroughly feminine novel. Action 
is reduced to a minimum, psychological pro- 
cesses are completely gone into, and we are 
left behind the curtain, quite unable to see 
the drama, 

“Occupied Territory” is the study of a 
young girl in love for the first time—fresh 
from a convent, devoid of any philosophy 
of life, inarticulate, unmannered, Not a 
concession is made to public preferences. 
The girl, though young, is not attractive 
enough to cause the slightest stir in a town 
full of men. The one love scene consists of 
a mere touch of the hands. The other char- 
acters, reacting to the heroine’s obvious ex- 
perience, wander into long, unimaginative 
reflections. Certainly the novel would be 
more dramatic if only some of the figures 
might be seen objectively. There could be 
color. There is opportunity for sharp con- 
trasts between the delicate freshness of the 
girl and the satiated dulness of the men. 
But any pattern of light and shadow, is 
sacrificed for the even monotonous grey. 
The story is realistic. No doubt it is true. 
There are bits—especially about the girl’s 
father—that are quite beautiful. But the 
method seems for the most part to be un- 
fitted to the material. The characters are 
too commonplace to warrant such tender 
handling. Gentle nuances just don’t fit in 
“Occupied Territory.” 


MY HUSBAND’S FRIENDS. By KaTH- 
FERINE BELLAMANN. Century. 1931. $2. 
A book reflecting one _ personality—a 

world seen dimly through clouded eyes—a 

sad book. It is the reflections of a scient- 
ist’s wife upon her own married life, the 
events of which are scarcely alluded to, but 
her reactions to them revealed with the 
thoroughness of the confessional. Smooth- 
ly one passes over twenty years or so— 
life in the south, years in Europe, the war, 
apartment life in New York, final sinking 
down as into a nest in a fine old mansion 
on the Hudson. A few details give one 
vaguely the feel of each environment. But 
none stands out distinctly. Other personal- 
ities spread great ominous wings, but only 
their shadows darkening this woman’s hopes 
of peace are visible to the reader. Even 
the husband is seen from afar. The brood- 
ing, silent wife is interested only in clear- 
ing a way through the fogs of her emo- 
tions toward some kind of contentment. 

Whether she really reaches it, one can’t be 

quite sure.. In the beautifully written open- 

ing passage she gives a picture of herself 


that is delightful—alert, understanding, 
worldly wise. But immersed in her moods 
as the story moves on, one wonders if that 
first bright personality isn’t after all the 
woman she’d like to be, and if the gloomy, 
Gaelic creature with abysses always yawn- 
ing before her, isn’t really the more accurate 
picture. In either case, the book remains 
a beautifully done portrait (conscious or 
not) of one of those tumultuous souls that 
is bound through its own demands to live 
apart. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE. By THEREsA BEN- 

SON, Dodd, Mead. 1931. $2. 

“Cute, this would probably be called,” is 
the comment on this novel by the observer 
who sends out correspondingly terse judg- 
ments of books from a jobber to the “trade.” 
A lighthearted detective story of out-of- 
date pattern, with a coincidence in every 
chapter, stock butlers, maids, and chaper- 
oned young ladies, plenty of baby talk, and 
no rhyme or reason. The background is 
wealth in the 1900’s, when autos were new 
and dusters and veils a good disguise, when 
second story men were rampant and society 
dandies the pride of their tailors—an inter- 
esting background so unconsciously taken 
for granted and so totally unnecessary as a 
part of the story itself, that it strengthens 
the impression one has throughout that the 
novel itself is of the same vintage. But 
in spite of all its discrepancies and distor- 
tions of life and facts, there is a “come on” 
quality that keeps one reading. It may be 
old-fashioned, but it is good-natured and 
buoyant. 

BIG MONEY. By P. G. WopDEHOUsE. 

Doubleday, Doran. 1930. $2. 

The Wodehouse fund of humor runs low 
in his latest novel, a tale which bears little 
semblance to those which have gained the 
author his popularity and high repute as a 
master comic-fictionist. Two young Lon- 
don toffs, one the impoverished son of a 
bankrupt earl, the other, also gently born, 
secretary to an eccentric American million- 
aire, combine their limited wits to seek 
through matrimonial and financial enter- 
prise improvement in their worldly for- 
tunes. These endeavors, though in part suc- 
cessful, do not alter the lads’ penurious cir- 
cumstances until a kindly stroke of fate gives 
into the hands of one the means of acquir- 
ing sudden, easy, untold wealth. The far- 
cical dilemmas and misadventures survived 
by the two heroes abound in stale slapstick 
lines and obsolete devices of burlesque. It 
is true the story never falls to sleep, and 
something lively is kept going on contin- 
ually, but the quality of entertainment is 
infinitely inferior to the kind which Wode- 
house enthusiasts are accustomed to from 
the creator of the irresistible Jeeves. 


THE CROCHET WOMAN. By RuTH 
MANNING-SANDERS.Coward-McCann.1930. 
$2. 

This is a most unusual book, set some- 
where near the meeting place of the three 
countries England, Britain, and Elfland, It 
is in Cornwall, for a guess, though the 
book does not particularize, and it may be 
on the Welsh Marches; certainly it is some- 
where where the Celtic mists still hang about 
the English moors. The book is full of witch- 
craft, or at least of the belief in witchcraft; 
the Crochet Woman herself is a bitter old 
hag feared by everyone as a witch, but you 
may believe if you please that the harm 
she does is accomplished not by the eternal 
crochet-work in which, like Lachesis or Ver- 
danda come down in the world, she tangles 
the threads of her enemies, but by her ven- 
omous slanders. The heroine’s baby is 
changed for a pixy, she thinks, but perhaps 
she was wrong, perhaps he grew thin only 
because she was at first a lovely sloven and 
did not know how to care for him. 

Nevertheless, when you have explained 
everything in the book, you are still not 
in the world of everyday. The country 
folk, in the turns of their speech and the 
simplicity of their hearts, are like no peo- 
ple one has met on earth; they are like 
nothing but the country people in Mr. T. F. 
Powys’s “Kindness in a Corner.” There 
is in the whole book an atmosphere, not 
exactly cf unreality—there is too much 
solid comfort, good food, and featherbeds, 
candlelight, and cream, for that—but of a 
world that is not ours. The flavor of the 
book is bittersweet and a little strange to 
the palate, like that of crabapples growing 
half wild. Much more than of most books, 
it is hard to say of this whether any given 
person, whose taste one knows well, will 
like it; but there are sure to be some who 
will like it extremely. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Second Large Printing 


“By dll Odds the Best Book 
Yet in its Field” 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Calvin B Hoover 


“Affords the best and most comprehensive view of Soviet 
policies and their application which is now obtainable.” — 
New York Times , 


Sixth Large Printing 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 


By Sir James Jeans 
Author of The Universe Around Us 
The most discussed scientific book in England and America. 


“The thinking man who would keep abreast of the trends of 
modern thought cannot ignore it.”—New York Sun $2.25 


el Vew Wovel 


OLD SHIP 


By Lennox Kerr 


This story of Dixon, ordinary sea- 
man; Busby, the captain; and the 
Hillgrove, battered wanderer of five 
oceans, provides as stirring a tale of 
the sea as recent literature affords— 
a tale of strong and simple men, . 
caught and bent and molded by 
circumstances too powerful for their 
control. $2.00 


Milord and | 
By Anthony Richardson 


“This is good romance, well 
characterized and well writ- 
ten.”—The Outlook 


“Holds the reader with ab- 
sorbing attention.” —Brook- 
lyn Times. $2.00 


MurderatBridge 
By Anne Austin 


The author of Murder Back- 
stairs sets her latest murder 
mystery in a bridge game, at 
the conclusion of which the 
hostess is killed. $2.00 


Amateur Acting and Play Production 
By Wayne Campbell 


A comprehensive and eminently practical handbook of stage- 
craft in all its phases. Included in the volume are five one- 
act plays written by members of Professor Campbell’s group 
and staged under his direction. $3.50 


At All Bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Jeb Stuart a 


by Capt. John W. America 
Thomason, Jr. 


euthor of " Fix Bayonets!" 

“A splen- 
did book.” 
—N.Y.Sun. 
Mlustrated 
by the 
euthor 


Fourth 
printing 


the new volume of 


by 
Mark 
Sullivan 


Forsyte 
‘Change 
by John 
Galsworthy 


Nineteen stories of the 
Forsytes. 
“All are charming.” 
—Phila, Inquirer. 
Sixth big printing. 


$5.00 “The first of these vol- $2.50 
umes. seemed to be un- F 
beatable. The second 
seemed to be a supreme 
effort. But this third is 











A Roving Lone 


Commission | te best of all.” 


My Early Life 


—Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


563 pages 


Cowboy 
My Life Story 


by Will James 


by Winston S. 
Churchill 


“A brilliant and vivid 
narrative.”’ 
—The Bookman. 


200 illustrations. $5.00 
Fifth big printing “A book to treasure.’ 


Unif th “thie —N. Y. Times. 
iform with “Our Times: ‘ 
.- Turn of the Century” | 60 drawings 
and “Our Times: America | bytheauthor 
Finding Herself.’’ The three 
volumes attractively boxed, $2.75 














Mustrated. Third printing, | #45-90-) Third big 
$3 50 at your bookstore printing 
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sition Welcomes 
J. B. Priestley 


Hundreds of thousands of Priestley “fans” join 

in welcoming the internationally popular English 

author on his first visit to this country. Many 

will have the opportunity of seeing him and 

' hearing him speak on his coming lecture tour. 
But everyone may enjoy his delightful humor, his 

flaming style and his marvelous gift for creating 

characters that are as real as you and I, in his 

‘ two famous novels of English life in the murk 

of London and on the open road. 


ANGEL PAVEMENT 


THE GoopD CoMPANIONS 





HOUSE PARTY 


By E. M. Delafield 


“Brilliantly written... . clever . . . a quick, 
gay tempo,” writes the Phila. Record in ex- 
pressing the general opinion of this de- 
lightful novel by the author of Jill. $2.50 


NACIO: 
HIS AFFAIRS 


By Eleanor Mercein Relly 


THE LAST DAYS 
OF SHYLOCK 


By Ludwig Lewisohn 


A remarkable new novel by the author of 
The Island Within. “Ranks him with the 
masters.""——Phila. Public Ledger. 

6th printing. $2.50 


RACHEL MOON 


By Lorna Reu 


Rebecca West writes: “This novel 1s even 
hetter than Six Mrs. Greenes, good as that 
was 6th printing. $2.50 


WORLD 
WITHOUT END 
By Helen Thomas (H. T.) 


A true story of leve, candid and un- 
ashamed. “It took a great deal of courage 
and innocence to publish these intimacies.” 

—Isabel Paterson. $2.50 A Is Sex Necessary? 


Harper ¢> Brothers 


49 EAST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 


A new tale by the author of Basquerie 
marked by “lightness of touch and a deft 
humor.” —N. TY. Times $2.50 


THE OWL 
IN THE ATTIC 
AND OTHER PERPLEXITIES 
By James Thurber 


“A three-ringed circus” Will Cuppy calls 
this new, mad book by the co-author of 
2nd p-inting. $2.00 
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The Compleat Collector. 


F} RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 





? 
Conduéted by Carl Purington Rollins & Gilbert M. Troxell. 
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COLLECTING AMERICAN FIRST EDI- 
TIONS. By RicHarp CurRLeE, Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1930. 


R. RICHARD CURLE who has, dur- 
ing the past few years, written sev- 
eral interesting articles about book collect- 
ing in general, has now turned his attention 
to American authors of what he calls “the 
classic period” (the nineteenth century), and 
has produced a volume that, in spite of its 
subject and its illustrations—which are ex- 
cellent—is singularly difficult and irritating. 
There is, at the present time, a group of 
persons who appear to confuse proofread- 
ing with bibliography; who with an enthu- 
siasm that might better be devoted to other 
matters, collect typographical errors as if 
they were automobile license plates. To 
them, an inverted comma or a misprint in 
a running title is a “point” that may be 
used to prove everything: they divide print- 
ings and editions into a bewildering number 
of what they call issues, and without bother- 
ing to define terms, or to investigate the 
problems of publishing history, they go on 
to evolve a complicated system of biblio- 
graphy that merely suggests a madman’s 
puzzle, It is true that authors have occa- 
sionally discovered mistakes in their books 
which they have insisted upon correcting 
before the books were offered to the public 
—it is equally true, at the same time, that 
printers are often careless, and that much 
may happen to any given letter or numeral 
while the printing of a thousand copies of 
any book is in progress. It seems, therefore, 
rather absurd to argue, that because one 
volume has a broken letter on page 85, 
while another, exactly like it in all other 
respects, has a perfect form of the same 
letter on the same page, that the second is 
an earlier “issue” than the first—only over- 
enthusiastic collectors would want to make 
such fine distinctions. And after all, it is 
quite as legitimate to believe that the thou- 
sand copies were all printed at the same 
time, as it is to believe that, after doing 
ten or fifteen, some wicked typesetter, with 
a kind of prophetic knowledge of future 
American book collectors, deliberately held 
up the presses and altered a few words in 
order to create a new issue for the bénefit 
of posterity. Mr. Curle, unfortunately, has 
come under the influence of this typograph- 
ical-error school; his purpose, as he writes 
in his preface, is “to encourage collecting,” 
but as he has done as much as possible to 
point out the complications inherent in the 
works of such New England poets as Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, there is little hope of his success. 
And when, in addition to scattered details 
of variant texts, misprints, and green-gray, 
crimson, and chocolate cloth bindings, he 
pauses to give solemn warnings about faked 
first editions, the beginner may with great 
sense give up—it is doubtful if even a senti- 
mental interest in “Thanatopsis” and “The 
Barefoot Boy” will be sufficient to involve 
him in the hard labor of discovering perfect 
copies, with all the points Mr. Curle says 
he must look for, of first editions of these 
gems. 

In spite of his acceptance of dubious 
theories, and his hearty manner of writing 
which is particularly unfortunate, Mr. Curle 
has given collectors of nineteenth century 
American authors a work that they cannot 
overlook. It is, in many respects, the only 
serious study of the period that has been 
attempted aside from bibliographies of in- 
dividuals and various check lists, and since 
it contains information not available else- 
where, it demands attention. There are an- 
noying passages—occasionally extending 
over several pages—in which Mr. Curle 
dreams among his books; and there are dis- 
cussions of issues that leave the reader rather 
bored; but at least an effort has been made 
to introduce some sort of order into the 
confusion that surrounds the best known 
volumes in American literature. And until 
some one with the patience and the ability 
of Mr. Michael Sadleir studies thoroughly 
publishers’ methods in this country up to 
about 1890, it will be necessary to accept 
the majority of Mr. Curle’s statements: he 
has contributed something to the subject, 
and has shown with great clearness its pos- 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 


A Ae 6788S 50s RS aS 
sibilities. If he had actually written the 
elementary kind of thing he intended, or if 
he had confined himself to a few authors, 
or to certain definite books, he would have 
produced a far more authoritative and in- 
forming work; as his book now stands, it 
is on the border line between real signific- 
ance and popular appeal—it possesses quali- 
ties of both without ever indicating which 
is to predominate. It should be added that 
the number of typographical mistakes in the 
actual printing of “Collecting American 
First Editions” is rather surprisingly large. 
G. M. T. 


Auction Sales Calendar 


Chicago Book and Art Auctions, Chicago. 
February 19: Americana, First Editions, 
Fine Bindings, Autograph Letters; also the 
H. G. Wells collection formed by the late 
F. A. Chappell. A respectable, although 
not especially unusual, gathering of books: 
the H. G. Wells items are almost entirely 
American editions, 

American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, February 26th and 27th: Selections 
from the library of John P. Kane, of Locust 
Valley, L. L., and from the library of a 
private collector in New Jersey. The Kane 
books include the Kern copy of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s “Comedies”; Washington 
Irving’s “Life of Columbus,” with the au- 
thor’s manuscript revisions, the original 
printer’s copy for the revised edition of the 
work, with whole chapters rewritten and 
many corrections; the original exercise book 
written entirely in the hand of George IV of 
England when he was a school boy; extra- 
illustrated Sporting Magazine, 1792-1870; 
and Apperley’s “Life of a Sportsman.” The 
books from the library of the New Jersey 
collector include Mark Twain’s “Tom Saw- 
yer”; Bryant’s “Poems,” 1841; several first 
editions of James Fenimore Cooper’s novels, 
including “The Last of the Mohicans”; Bret 
Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp,” and “The 
Heathen Chinee”; Several Hawthorne 
books; a presentation copy of Thoreau’s 
“Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers”; a presentation copy of the first 
edition of Mrs. Eddy’s “Science and 
Health”; Hardy’s “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” 
with the agreement about the copyright, 
signed by Hardy, laid in; first editions of 
Balzac’s “Le Peau de Chagrin,” Flaubert’s 
“Madame Bovary,” Gautier’s “Mademei- 
selle de Maupin,” and Paul Verlaine’s 
“Sagesse”; several autograph letters from 
Conrad, Hudson, Kipling, Stevenson, and 
others; and a copy, in the original boards, 
of Henry Fielding’s “Tom Jones.” 

Sotheby and Company, London. March 
2nd-4th, inclusive: Printed Books, and a 
few Manuscripts, including a collection of 
Bibliographical Works, the property of vari- 
ous owners. Sales of this kind are interest- 
ing if one has time to read the catalogues 
carefully: there is no general alphabetical 
arrangement, and books are often grouped 
in a curious manner. The bibliographical 
collection is by far the most important part 


of the sale . G. M. T. 





Answers to Correspondents 


A. G, O'H., New York City.—Query as 
to the value of the Vale Press “Poems of 
John Keats,” 2 vols., London, 1898. Vellum 
copy, bound by Riviere. 

The value of this edition has in general 
been established by auction sales. Consult 
“Book Prices Current,” a record of auction 
sales, in any large library. To establish 
the present value if sold privately, consult 
some recognized dealer in books in New 
York City. 

M. E. S., Temple, Pa.—Query as to the 
value of “Reynard the Fox,” after the Ger- 
man version, by Thomas James Arnold. 
Stuttgart. 

See answer to above query. 





The firm of Sotheran, the “Dickens num- 
ber” of whose Price Current of Literature, 
No. 822, just issued, contains such a great 
variety of Dickens items, may justly claim 
to have a very old association with the 
author of “David Copperfield.” In 1878 
the firm purchased the entire library of 
Charles Dickens “as existing at his decease.” 
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QUARTO ‘CLUB PAPERS, 1928-1929. 
Printed for the Members by WILLIAM 
EpWIN, at Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


I" is with a constantly growing sense of 
relief that one reads these essays, written 
for and by the members of the Quarto Club: 
here are several gentlemen who apparently 
can write on subjects relating to book col- 
lecting without discussing prices, and who, 
at the same time, give the impression of 
knowing their books and authors. There 
have been few attempts before to do this 
kind of thing: collecting has either inspired 
technical works of the highest excellence, or 
gossipy volumes that, without the honesty 
and frankness of dealers’ catalogues, have 
tried to conceal market values beneath an 
endless amount of personal experience in the 
discovery of bargains. There has been too 
much feverish search for required points, for 
original cloth, or genuine boards uncut, with 
no indication that anyone ever sits quietly 
at home and reads any of his perfect copies 
for enjoyment, Persons who accept adver- 
tisements for a knowledge of “Pickwick,” 
or a form of the verb “to give” for an in- 
timacy with Boswell, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to have an urgent desire to get be- 
yond externals, 


The present Quarto Club papers are most 
delightful—bindings are passed by, and 
formal bibliography is gracefully disre- 
garded. Mr, Maxwell Steinhardt writes 
about George Gissing and his “Private Pa- 
pers of Henry Ryecroft”; Mr. Elmer Adler 
describes his adventures in making his 
superb collection of Mary Jemison; Mr. 
Amos Steinhardt contributes an amusing 
paper called “30 Erewhon Square”; Mr. 
Ralph Samuel gives a great deal of informa- 
tion about Gilbert A’Becket (one of the 
founders of Punch); Mr. Samuel Lowen- 
stein discusses Charles M. Doughty and the 
“Travels in Arabia Deserta” with authority 
and distinction; Mr. Mark Holstein takes 
up famous books that have been written 


while their authors were in prison; and Mr. 
Victor Riesenfeld writes about Louis Becke, 
one of the early South Sea novelists, All 
these essays are excellent: Mr. Adler’s, for 
example, might well be studied for its care- 
ful easiness of manner, and its way of in- 
cluding bibliographical details naturally in 
the main course of the narrative. There is 
great pleasure and satisfaction in finding 
a group of collectors who are willing to 
write for publication on subjects that at- 
tract them with so much ability and dis- 
cernment. ; Ge. x. 
The hand-lists of the Rosenbach Com- 
pany’s two exhibitions — “Monuments of 
Printing 1455-1500,” and “Illuminated 
Manuscripts, Authors’ Manuscripts, and 
Rare Books”—are extremely interesting and 
well done. There is nothing to be gained 
by listing the rarer items—everything is 
unusual in some degree, and ought to be 
seen, if it is possible. Copies of these cata- 
logues can probably be obtained by writing 
the Rosenbach Company at 1320, Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia—at least, they make ex- 
cellent reading and they deserve to be kept 
for reference. G, M. T. 





“Colophon,” writing to John o? London's 
Weekly, says: “Every year the University 
of Liverpool offers a prize in memory of 
Mrs, Hemans, who died in 1835 at the age 
of forty-one. Not much of her poetry, I 
am afraid, is in tune with the spirit of to- 
day, although Shelley and others of her gen- 
eration seem to have thought something of 
it. As a rule it has neither depth nor sub- 
tlety; as Scott said, it has “too many flowers 
for the fruit” But some of her shorter 
lyrics are both graceful and tender, and as 
one who was brought up on ‘Casabianca,’ 
‘The Stately Homes of England,’ and ‘The 
Voice of Spring,’ I cannot but feel a senti- 
mental stirring of the memory at this per- 
petuation of her name.” 
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NEW TITLES 


MODERN 
LIBRARY 


THE DECAMERON 


THE OLD WIVES’ TALE 
AGAINST THE GRAIN 


COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED—AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


9554 copy 


LORD JIM 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD 

BY BOCCACCIO 

TOM JONES 
BY HENRY FIELDING 


BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


BY J. K. HUYSMANS 
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Counter Attractions 
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NEW & OLD BOOKS -¥ 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


$3 STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 


























ARCHAEOLOGY BOOK PLATES GENERAL OUT OF PRINT 
ARCHAEOLOGY: The modern method PROTECT YOUR BOOKS—the real book ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
of unearthing ancient Bible sites, copiously lover treasures his books. His own book Books and Autographs. Write for cata- National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
illustrated from actual results. Order now plate, or “Ex Libris,” is a high sign of logue. State your aoe tees, Calan Avenue, New York 
“Beth Shemesh,” $3, prepaid and postpaid. appreciation as well as the best protection Saunte P sl 30 East 14th Street, New ° : : 

Dr. Elihu Grant, Haverford College, Penn- against loss. Write for catalogue of beau- York Ps si oF et ce ad a. 
sylvania. tiful plates—special designs of any char- ; PRINTING 





BARGAIN OFFERS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN CURIOUS BOOKS; 
privately printed items in limited editions; 
unexpurgated translations; unusually illus- 
trated volumes. Join our select clientele. 
Catalogue on request. The Falstaff Press, 
Dept. S, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THOUSANDS OF “BUYS” AT FAUST 
BOOK SERVICE new bargain book store, 
1580 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Follow- 
ing all new and perfect. Norman Douglas, 
Birds and Beasts ($3.50) 98 cents; Gals- 
worthy’s Modern Comedy, First edition, 
$4.50; Ovid’s Love Books, King Illustra- 
tions ($15.00) $9.50; Young’s Advertising 
Layout ($5.00) $2.48; March’s Set-Up 
($2.00) 68 cents; Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
illustrated ($7.50) $3.48; Candide, illus- 
trated ($7.50) $2.48; Oscar Wilde’s Sen- 








sational Trial (Complete $17.50) $6.88; 
— Beardsley [Illustrations ($7.50) 
2.48. 





$5.00 PANTOPIA, FRANK HARRIS, 
$3.95; $12.50 Pierre Louys Collected Tales 
and King Pasole, Austen and Welshans il- 
lustrations, all deluxe limited editions, $8.75 
each. Book Service, 1719 N. Highland Ave., 
Hollywood, California. 


PENGUIN PRESS. CRAWLEY’S, “The 
Mystic Rose,” two volumes, ($10.00) $5.00. 
Catalogues, 60 West 70th, New York. 


20% DISCOUNT; ANY BOOK published. 
Book Bazaar, 1740 52nd Street, Brooklyn. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials, 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on _ request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 




















acter made to order. Address C. D. REIM- 
ERS BOOK PLATE COMPANY, Box L, 
319 W. 13th Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per 
hundred. Send 10 cents for sample. Frank 
E. Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 








FIRST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS. IF INTERESTED 
in Dickens, write for list. We have many 
items of Dickensiana. Let us know what 
you want. PEGASUS BOOK SHOP, 31 
East 60th Street, New York City. 


THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 546 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lists first edi- 
tions of MOBY DICK and THE CRUISE 
OF THE CACHALOT, two excellent 
whaling bocks. Details on request, as well 
as catalogues. 


FARMINGTON BOOKSHOP, Farming- 
ton, Conn. Catalogues mailed on request. 
No. 4 English Literature of 17th and 18th 
Centuries. No. 5 short list of Americana 
and American First Editions. 


FIRST EDITIONS, AMERICANA, FINE 
sets, Catalogues free. Schulte’s Bookstore, 
80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


THE UNITED FRENCH PUBLISHERS, 
specially organized for the benefit of Li- 
braries, Universities, Public Institutions and 
Collectors. All French books direct from 
France. No stock. Strictly mail orders. 
Full bibliographical information and com- 
plete catalogues upon request, and produc- 
tion of credentials. 1819 Broadway, Tel. 
COlumbus 5-1551. 


FRENCH BOOKS, OVER 500,000 in Stock. 
Lowest prices. Mail orders information 
prompt. New 1931 Catalogue 20 cents 
(stamps). The French Bookshop, 556 
Madison Avenue at 56th Street. “New 
York’s Largest French Bookshop.” 


VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH 
BOOKMAN, 202 West 96th Street, New 
York. Catalogue, 5 cents (stamps). 
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YOUR COAT OF ARMS correctly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





SEND YOUR LIST OF BOOKS wanted 
to us. 250,000 volumes in stock. Isaac 
Mendoza Book Company, 15 Ann Street, 
New York. 





LITERARY SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 








MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY agent. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 133 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 





STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Meyer 
Bidg., Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, lite- 
rary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 





MSS TYPED—Expert and speedy service, 
by one who has had experience in Pub- 
lishing house. Box 61, The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 


BOOKS PRIVATELY PRINTED. Family 
Histories, Genealogies, Biographies. Ex- 
ceptional facilities. Estimates given. WAL- 
TON BOOK COMPANY, 143 W. 4list 
Street, New York. 





BOOKS PRIVATELY PRINTED: Limi- 
ted and special editions, designed and made 
according to the finest principles. S. A. 
JACOBS, 3 Milligan Place, New York City. 





RARE BOOKS 





RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
Sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 





UNIQUE CATALOGUE NUMBER 80, 
Mainly Books of English and American 
Literature, Free on Request. Dauber and 
Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 





SUMMER TOURS 





“HOLBROOK WRITERS’ COLONY — 
Professionals, Beginners—Rocky Mountains, 
Summer, 2 to 12 weeks. Affiliated with 
University. Beauty, Peace, Comfort, Abso- 
lute Freedom. Conferences with authors 
and editors. University Credit -courses. 
Lectures, Concerts, Golf, and Week-end 
trips. $50 to $65 per month. For details, 
Department H, 2 Northern Pacific Railway, 
701 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis.” 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 





ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less number 
of insertions 10 cents a word. The forms 
close on Friday morning eight days before 
publication date. Address Department GH, 
The Saturday Review, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, or telephone BRyant 9-0896. 
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V——_—_—_—_— 
from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers. 386 Fourth Avenue. New York 





In less distinguished hands 4 
Night in Kurdistan might easily have be- 
come a mere sensational thriller reminis- 
cent of The Sheik But in the hands of 
Jean-Ricuarp Brocu it evolves as a loft; 
and far- ranging epic of “the Continent of 
Passion.’ 


How it came to be written 1s 
itself an exciting story: 

“The manner in which I began 4 Nighr 
in Kurdistan was not unlike the sudden 
awakening of a grand passion. 

“One morning my attention was at- 
tracted by a three-line dispatch in the 
local newspaper. It informed me that a 
band of K ards had made a nocturnal raid 
on a Greek village in Anatolia, pillaged 
it, and fled into the mountain recesses. 
That was ali. No explanation, no com- 
ment. 

“The news produced on me an effect 
that was almost paroxysmic. I took a 
short walk in the park surrounding my 
house and returned in a condition almost 
of hallucination. I took a sheet of paper 
and began to sketch out this novel, 
which, a few minutes previous, I had Foe 
the faintest conception. In one corner | 
jotted down two or three lines summa- 
rizing the theme of the book. Throughout 
its composition I ne ‘ver departed from 
these original plans. 


ASA Just published (appropriately 


enougn, on the nineteenth) is The Cross 
Word Pwzz'e Book Series tov The Inner 
Sanctum has been neglecting mention of 
these perennials of late. 
Let it be known, then, that Series 19 
contains not only so never-befi ore pub. 
shel puzzles, but that these puzzles are 
rated for par solving z time; five of them are 
diagramless; the answers are included in 
the book; a Venus pencil comes with each 
copy; the first edition is numbered 1,079,- 
© to 1,094,500, an d contains puzzles by 
some of the world-famous puzzle con- 
structors, including: 


GreGcorian (None other! 
Arsert V. Bium 

Gerrrupe B. Cuestresmity 
Lovis B. Oper 

Invan NECKERMAN 


Aaa And that the price, as always, 


1S $1.35. 
—EssANDESs. 
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Price $4.25 
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HUMANISM 
As A Way of Life 


by J. George Frederick 


“The most definite statement of 
what Humanism really proposes 
to do which we have yet seen” 
—The Outlook. 

Here is a detailed, complete, 
sophisticated philosophy of life as 
it concretely expresses itself in a 
truly modern person in sex, busi- 
ness, religion, science, art, person- 
ality. A book that puts meaning 
back into life. $3.00. 

BUSINESS BOURSE 

Publishers 
80_W. 40th St.. New York 








I'TRACTED by a remark that Frances 
Noyes Hart seems to have made, we 
picked up Joanna Cannan’s novel “No Walls 
of Jasper” the other morning at the in- 
credible hour of two o’clock. We had gone 
to bed early and woke suddenly at that 
time. We never can get to sleep again im- 
mediately, so we dipped into “No Walls 
of Jasper.” When we finally looked up 
from the book, having read it completely 
through, the gray dawn was in the room, 
stalking us from the open window. So we 
have decided that this novel must be read- 
ae 
“No Walls of Jasper” is a most original 
murder story. There is no mystery, there 
is just inevitable retribution worked out in 
a new way. There is also a remarkable 
honesty in the portrayal of a villain who 
has certain rather fine characteristics among 
his other ones, and of a set of characters 
all of whom are intensely human. The 
novel is unsentimentally written, the charac- 
ters are most English, one is not spared the 
drabness of life; and if you boggle at any 
of those things all we can say is that the 
workmanship is so clean and neat, to our 
mind, that it is impossible not to read it 
through at a sitting. It is not a great book 
at all, but it is a thoroughly good job... . 
The other day we ran through the first 
instalment of Grace Hegger Lewis’s “Half 
a Loaf,” now appearing serially in The 
Delineator. The early romance of an 
American novelist who has recently received 
the Nobel prize is distinctly discernible in 
its pages. We could even name the build- 
ing in which is the freight elevator in which 
the novelist and his first wife originally met. 
Mrs. Lewis’s story is not notable for style, 
but she succeeds in giving quite a charming 
picture of the novelist in his salad days, We 


happen to have a good many memories of 


our own of him in those piping times, and 
while certain details are naturally changed 
for the purposes of fiction, the playful side 
of the novelist is pretty accurately drawn. 


To be sure there were other facets, some of 
which struck forth fiery sparks. It was the 
combination of the fieriness with the whim- 
sicality (though we don’t much like that 
word) that endeared the young blade to his 
friends. What an enormously good time he 
had, how perfectly ravenous he was for life. 
Those were the days before the war and 
the days before there was any “cactus land,” 
to use 7. S. Eliot’s expression. There were 
plenty of battles to be fought, and the river 
was always to be set on fire. Thinking 
back on it, some day we shall write our 
memoirs. But we’re going to wait till we’re 
sixty, if then; and by then we shall probably 
be quietly dead... . 

“Dr. Thorndyke’s Cases,” by R. Austin 
Freeman, are out through Dodd, Mead, just 
in case you didn’t know, Dr. Thorndyke, 
is you do probably know by now, is one of 
our very favorite detectives. 

Recently we attended a party given for 
Mildred Gilman, whose new novel, “Sob 
Sister” (Cape & Smith), is founded on her 
experiences in the city room—and out of it 
on assignment—of a large New York news- 
paper. Certainly no woman journalist is 
better qualified to write the story of one who 


was constantly sent galloping off to scenes 
of battle, murder, and sudden death than 
Mildred Gilman, She has had all the ex- 
perience. And now she has emerged from 
it and lives quietly in the country, bringing 
up her small son, and glad of the peace and 
quiet. So far as we could see, the hard- 
working years on assignment had dimmed 
not at all her blonde prettiness. And she 
was gaiety personified. . . . 

We recently went to Atlantic City and 
out on the Steel Pier we saw an embalmed 
whale. It was in a glass case. We walked 
around and around it. We even saw the 
inside of its mouth, and now we don’t be- 
lieve that story about Jonah at all. He 
could never have got past all that whalebone 
without being badly injured. Also this 
seventy-ton whale had a harpoon still stick- 
ing in it. We think that was adding insult 
to injury. It didn’t look to us as though 
that harpoon could really have deterred it 
for more than an instant, It wasn’t big 
enough... . 

As we write this we are thinking of go- 
ing to another party tonight, a Cape & 
Smith party. We missed one given by 
Tommy Smith of Liveright’s for Judge 
Lindsey, and we missed one given by Cass 
Canfield for J. B. Priestley. But, as it is, 
there are too many of these teas. The 
pleasantest afternoon affair we recently took 
in was given by Herschel Brickell of Henry 
Holt & Company for Alan Villiers, who 
wrote that book about rounding the Horn in 
a full-rigged ship, On the voyage his com- 
panion, the more experienced motion-picture 
man (for they had set forth with the idea 
of getting some authentic and non-hokum 
pictures of the sea) was unfortunately killed. 
We saw the pictures, however, run off in a 
studio on Fifth Avenue at a private view, 
and they were swell! There were some 
beautiful and breath-taking shots from aloft. 
If Villiers comes to your town to lecture 
before some club and show his pictures (as 
the film is not to be released to the general 
public), you’ll be lucky to see them. His 
running comment on the film as we saw it 
was extraordinarily interesting and full of 
humor... . 

By latest advices Emily Hahn, the tal- 
ented author of that Brewer & Warren best- 
seller of last Spring, “Seductio ad Absur- 
dum,” is now at Stanleyville or thereabout 
in the Congo Belge. At her port of disem- 
barkation she lost her luggage temporarily, 
as it went by mistake to the French Congo 
across the river. But the telegraph straight- 
ened things out, and she got a train at five- 
thirty A. M. to Kinshassa. 


But after I caught it, it didn’t go. It never 
goes on time. It looks like a baby-carriage, and 
they’re very proud of it because it makes the 
trip in one day. So the party had breakfast, and 
then the station-master telephoned and said, “If 
you don’t mind, sir, the train would like to go 


” 
now. 


Oh, well, if the worst comes to the worst 
we will compromise and go to Jamaica. 
(Not Long Island!) But that would mean 
that we should have to ask for more money! 

Yours, in his fine Italian hand, 

THE PHENICIAN. 
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This is the first American presentation of the } 
Zionist movement in a fictional setting. Mr. 
Levin looks frankly and intelligently, but al- 
ways sympathetically, upon their experiments > 
in agriculture, socialization, aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, freedom _an 
their failures, and frames the whole within 4 
the moving story of the spiritual and love life ’ 
of Yehuda, one of their number. } 
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by Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith.) $2.50 
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I. is rare that one 
finds in contemporary 
poetry such authen- 
ticity of beauty. 














And I 
Shall Make 
Music 


by Bessie Lasky 


“This slender volume con- 
tains poems whose content 
is like the delicate lacy trac- 
eries of frost fingers upon a 
window pane, gently touch. 
ing, here and there, the ex- 
periences of life.” 


—Phila. Public Ledger 


$2.00 











—— HORACE LIVERIGHT 
N.Y. 
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GIFFORD 


Tory, Satirist, 
Critic & Editor 
By 
Roy B. Clark 


The Man 
His Influence 
His Contemporaries 


Price $3.00 
COLUMBIA 


University Press 
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On Sale at loating Boek Stara? 
Third large printing within 
a week after publication 





fest IVa] 


**An excellent novel, rich, mellow, 
mature and undeniably stimulat- 
ing.’*—New York Sun. 


Struthers Burt 


author of “The Delectable Mountains,’ 
“The Interpreter’s House,’’ etc. 


$2.50 Scribners 
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The Vestal Bill Once More 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

After reading the interesting letter of Mr. 
M. Llewellyn Raney in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 14th, I read the Vestal Copyright Bill. 
With the main purpose of the Bill, which I 
take to be the protection of the rights of 
authors in their work, I am, of course, in 
entire sympathy, but I agree with Mr. Ra- 
ney that there is something wrong when an 
American citizen is “confronted by a pub- 
lisher’s fiat that he cannot possess the native 
edition of an English author’s work, except 
by his, the American publisher’s, permis- 
sion.” This provision, moreover, seems to 
me not only “without necessary connection 
with copyright,” and so nonessential to the 
author’s protection, but even to militate in 
many cases against the author’s interest, as 
well as that of the American citizen, of the 
American collector, and even of the Ameri- 
can publisher. May I, as briefly as I can, 
say why? 

(1) The preservation of literature from 
the earliest times until today has always been 
primarily dependent on private collections. 
The Huntington Library, which now be- 
longs to the public, had its origin as a pri- 
vate library. The New York Public Li- 
brary had its foundation in the Astor, the 
Lenox, and the Tilden collections, Almost 
all of the important public libraries in this 
country had their inception as private col- 
lections. Even the Congressional Library 
owes a large part of its value to such pri- 
vate collections as those of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and John Boyd Thatcher, and surely 
the interest of the American people as a 
whole was considered in the recent purchase 
of the Vollbehr collection by Congress at a 
cost of one and one-half million dollars, I 
do not know how many book collectors in 
the United States are collectors of first edi- 
tions of English authors, the original issues 
of whose books will undoubtedly be among 
the treasures of the future, but their number, 
while considerable, is, relative to the number 
of American purchasers of the American 
editions of such books, very small. It seems 
to me that it is not in the public interest 
that these men should now be prohibited 
from continuing their work. I say “pro- 
hibited,” although it is true that under cer- 
tain conditions the collector may import a 
particular book, because the inconvenience 
and time involved in meeting these condi- 
tions practically preclude such importation. 

(2) I am struck by the extent to which 
the Vestal Bill carries the tacit assumption 
that the English and American editions are 
interchangeable commodities, and that an 
American buyer, if prevented from purchas- 
ing the English edition, will purchase the 
American edition. That, of course, is not 
the case. In format, in price, and in interest 
to the collector, the English and American 
editions of an English author’s books often 
have nothing in common. If the American 
collector is unable to secure without embar- 
rassment and difficulty the first edition of a 
new book by an English author in whom he 
is interested, he will, in my opinion, tend 
to lose his interest in the work of that au- 
thor. The Vestal Bill goes so far as to pro- 
vide that an American citizen travelling 
abroad and bringing home with him a dozen 
or so books acquired in England by gift or 
purchase, but copyrighted in this country, 
shall on his return home be met with the 
confiscation of all but five of such books. 
I forbear to comment. 

(;) I may, I presume, assume that the 
Bill is intended to promote the interest of 
the American publisher, as well as that of 
American compositors and printers, in that 
it protects the American market against the 
importation of English editions of books set 
up and copyrighted in this country. As a 
matter of fact, for reasons indicated under 
(2) above, IT am convinced that the compar- 
atively small sale, to those collectors who 
desire them, of English editions of English 
books which are also published in this coun- 
try, would tend, if permitted, to stimulate 
public interest in the author, and, conse- 
quently, to stimulate the sale of American 
editions. I happen to know that the sale by 
public auction in this city some years ago of 
the English editions of English authors col- 
lected by the late John Quinn so stimulated 
the demand for the American editions of 
some of the authors in question that the 
American publishers of these authors were 
able to manufacture in considerably larger 
editions and to find a profitable market for 
reissues of certain titles which they had al- 
lowed to go out of print. I have just no- 
ticed in the catalogue of a collection of books 
and autograph letters to be sold at the An- 
derson Galleries next week an autograph 
letter from Joseph Conrad to Edward Gar- 


nett which refers to the Quinn sale as fol- 
lows: “. . . did you ever hear of anything so 
idiotic as this sale? But it is my greatest 
success! People who never heard of me 
before will now know my name. Others 
who had never been able to read through a 
page of mine are convinced that I am a 
great writer. If I only could let it get about 
(discreetly) that the whole thing was a put 
up job. . . and that I got my share of the 
plunder I believe I would become ‘uni- 
versally respected.’ . . .” 

I am convinced that every good end that 
is sought by the Vestal Bill in the interest of 
the author, the American publisher, the 


American collector, and the American cit- 
izen could be more effectively secured by 
amending the Bill to permit the importation 
of English editions by the holder of the 
American copyright for resale to American 
dealers without requiring a previous demand 
from the ultimate purchaser, In this way, 
a useful trade, which the passage and en- 
forcement of the Vestal Bill in its present 
form would destroy, would be authorized, 
and authorized in a form from which 
American publishers and dealers would 
profit. Is there any good reason why the 
Vestal Bill should not be so amended? 
CHARLES E, MERRILL, JR. 

New York, 

[By the time this letter is printed, the im- 
portation clause of which Mr. Merrill writes 


may have been amended. We hope so, for 
we agree with his contentions, However, 
it is our opinion that it is of such impor- 
tance to pass a generally satisfactory copy- 
right bill at this time that it is far better to 
pass the bill with this objectionable clause, 
if it cannot be got rid of, than to attack the 
whole bill because of its presence. If this 
bill fails, the whole fight will have to be- 


gin again from the beginning —The Edi- 


tors. | 





A set of the United Services College 


Chronicle—the magazine to which Rud- 
yard Kipling contributed when he was at 
a college in Devonshire—fetched £520 at 


a recent sale in New York. A first edition 


copy of “Soldiers Three” went for £145. 














WALTER P. CHRYSLER, Jr. 


ANNOUNCES 
TWELVE BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


CHESHIRE HOUSE: INC 


at Monthly intervals, beginning March, 1931 


in an Edition of 1200 Copies 





The first book: 


eight colours. 
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EREWHON, OR OVER THE RANGE, 
By Samuel Butler. With an Introduction by H. M. 
Tomlinson. Illustrated by H. Charles Tomlinson. 
The illustrations are printed on Japanese vellum in 


This large octavo volume of 408 pages, is com- 
posed in 12-point English Baskerville, and printed 
from type on a special made, imported, deckle-edge 
paper of natural colour. It is bound in English 
marbled paper covered boards; with black leather 
back, stamped in gold, and gold top edges. 


Ail paper for these editions, imported through the Japan Paper Co. 
The binding is by the Russell-Rutter Company. 





The other 11 books in the series 
are as follows: 


2. Through the Looking Glass and 
What Alice Found There, by Lewis 
Carroll. Illustrations by Franklin 
Hughes. 


3. The Georgics of Virgil, as trans- 
lated by John Dryden, with illustra- 
tions from first folio edition of 1697. 


4. The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
by Washington Irving. J//ustrated 
with Etchings by Bernhardt Wall. 


5. The Rime ofthe Ancient Mariner, 
by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Jntro- 
duction by Edmund Blunden; illus- 
trated by H. Charles Tomlinson. 


6. A Christmas Carol, by Charles 
Dickens. Illustrated by Louis Koster 


7. The Maides Tragedy, by Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher. Intro- 
duction by Christopher Morley, and 
illustrated with Woodcuts by Freda 
Bone. 


8. The Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Illustrated by Joanne 
Pursell. 


9. The Fall of The House of Usher, 
by Edgar Allan Poe. Illustrated with 
Woodcuts by Abner Epstein. 


10. The Inferno, from The Divina 
Commedia of Dante Alighieri; as 
translated by the Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary. Illustrated with seven engrav- 
ings by William Blake, used for the 
first time in conjunction with the text. 


11. Shakespeare’s Sonnets, with an 
Introduction by Joseph Auslander. 


12. Bewick’s Select Fables of Aesop 
and Others. With a Life of Aesop, 
and an Essay upon Fable by Oliver 
Goldsmith. I/lustrated with 68 Wood 
engravings by Thomas Bewick. 


The Cheshire House Editions are 
designed by Richard W. Ellis, and 
printed under his supervision. 








( These Twelve Books at $120. the series, may be subscribed for either by 
[ 1 ] Remitting $10. a month, upon receiving announcement of each volume, or 
[2] Subscribing at a discount of 10%, by sending check for $108. with order. 
A descriptive prospectus will be sent upon request. Address communications to: 


Cheshire House, Inc., Chrysler Building, New York City 


Telephone: Murray Hill 2-5643 
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BOOKS of QUALITY /rom the HOUSE 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, FEBRUARY 28, 1931 








For Love and Laughter 


The instantly-popular author of “The Selbys” 
presents her new novel, “Reader, I Married 
Him,” the story of the harum-scarum Doug- 
lasses and Catherine Douglass in particular, 
who “entered rooms like a March wind, smelled 
like April flowers and looked like May.” Here 
is sparkling champagne of the finest French vint- 

age, offered to an American public, thirsty 
™» for gaiety and romance. For love and 

laughter, no novel will match it this spring. 


—_--_ One 


READER, I 
MARRIED HIM 


The New Rollicking Romance 
By ANNE GREEN! 


FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 
of the Outlook: “Anne Green is a delightfully unmoral person. 
‘Reader, | Married Him’ is a very amusing book which I liked 
better than ‘The Selbys.’” 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET: 
“Of course there is nobody quite like Anne Green. She has some- 
thing that is as rare as radium... real gayety. I liked ‘Reader, 
I Married Him’ just as much as “The Selbys’ and that’s high praise. 
Some books you admire . .. and wade through ... but here you 
read because you want to, and never get tired. I hope this book 


is a great success . .. it certainly should be. What fun!” 


3. C. GREY 
Editor, the NV. Y. Sun: “Anne Green is a born story-teller. Her 
laughter cleanses the literary air.” 


CABELL F. FITZGERALD 
of the Brooklyn Daily Times: “There are entire chapters that one 
may race through with entire delight and abandon. Everyone should 
read it.” 
9th printing one week after publication! 


$2.50 


Six Successes ~ 
THE UNDERWORLD OF PARIS 


By Alfred Morain, Prefect of Police, Paris 

One of the five non-fiction best-sellers at Brentano’s, Womrath’s 
and other bookstores. Critics and public agree that such an 
authentic collection of mysterious, sudden, and chilling deaths 
has not appeared in America since Poe’s “Murders in the Rue 
Morgue. Now in its 3rd large printing! Illustrated, $3.50. 


THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


By Axel Munthe 
The best-seller of 1930 is now honored as “THE DEAN OF 
BEST-SELLERS.” The popularity of this autobiography seems 
to be unlimited. It appeals to all classes of readers, whatever 
their age, training or tastes. As R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
“With its strange human magic, it has become almost a 
You will find it the best of company these winter 
76th printing. $3.75 


says, 
classic.” 
evenings 


THE PHANTOM WitH WINGS OF GOLD 


By Vicente Blasco Ibanez 

The master story teller of “the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 
returns to the opulent scenes and splendid passions that made 
him world-famous. The scene is Monte Carlo. For sheer excite- 
ment and romance this story is unrivalled. 4th printing. $2.50 


CONTRACT BRIDGE In 20 MINUTES 


By Harold Thorne 

A new revised 1931 edition with new quick-sight index, making 
all the rules quickly and easily accessible; also placing at the 
player's elbow a rapid answer to all Contract bidding problems. 
Endorsed by all three of America’s leading players, Ely Culbertson, 
Lee Langdon, Gratz M. Scott. Now in its 8th large printing. $1.00 


MR. FORTUNE EXPLAINS 


By H. C. Bailey 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT avers “Reggie Fortune in the most 
engaging detective invented since Sherlock Holmes.” Have you 


met the genial gentleman? 5th printing. $2.00 


APACHE 


By Will Levington Comfort 

The N. Y. Times says: “This story of Mangus Colorado, the great 
Apache Chief, is as thrilling in its own fashion as a Wild West 
adventure tale.” 4th printing. $2.50 
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In the Spotlight 


On enchanted toes the beautiful Tamara Kar- 
savina floated out of the famous Imperial School 
of the Russian Ballet to captivate the celebri- 
ties of Europe and the hearts of its people with 
her glamorous, intoxicating personality. Pav- 
lowa, Isadora Duncan, Fokine, Diaghileff, Pi- 
casso, Cocteau, Chaliapin, Hugh Walpole and 
others as renowned and romantic parade across 
the pages of her autobiography. Already the 
toast of New York! 


THEATRE STREET 


My Life Story: 
By TAMARA KARSAVINA 


HARRY HANSEN 
in the N. Y. World: “Don’t overlook ‘Theatre Street’ It’s lovely! 
I read it with enthusiasm. Its quality lies in its romantic exuber- 
ance.” 


J. M. BARRIE: 
“The pages are like an Arabian Night’s entertainment. It is one 
of the most delightful and novel books ever written about the 
theatre.” 


MARK VAN DOREN: 
“Theatre Street’ is one of the most interesting autobiographies of 
an artist I have ever read.” 


J. B. PRIESTLEY: 
“One of the best books of the kind I have ever read.” 


Effective March 3rd, the price of this book will be 83.75. 


~ Published in England as a 21 shilling book, it would normally have 
beem published in this country at $6.00. Assuming the risk of a 
large first edition, we were able to publish the book at $5.00. 
fl Immediate enthusiasm from leading critics and responsive book 

buyers throughout the country indicate extraordinarily large sales. 
With the increased size of the new third printing, we are now 
able to pass on this saving to the American reader just as we did 





now $3.75.) 


with “The Story of San Michele.” (‘Originally published at $6.00, 


Just Published! 


DUMAS: 
FATHER AND SON 


By Francis Gribble 


Two biographies in one—that of the 
prodigal Alexandre Dumas who gave us 
“The Three Musketeers” and died in debt 
—and that of his illegitimate son who 
was haunted by the “eternal feminine,” 
written by the world-wise author of 
“Balzac.” Illustrated, $5.00 


ANDROMEDA IN WIMPC 
STREET 
THE ROMANCE OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNIN 

By Dormer Creston 
Katherine Cornell’s spectacular succe 
her play “The Barretts of Wimpole Str 
has focussed public and critical atte 
on this book from which the play 1 
have been written. Miss Creston has} 
the Brownings themselves tell their If 
story—and a delightful, moving book 
the result. 


MY LIFE STORY: 


FROM ARCHDUKE TO GROCER 


By Leopold Wolfling (Ex-Archduke of Tuseca 


Leopold was “the bad boy” of the Hapsburgs. 
punched the Crown Prince of Austria in the 
and persuaded the future Queen of Saxony to ¢€ 
with a French music-master. Each adventure ia 
life was madder than the last until he found 
tentment, selling groceries to the burghers of B 
His story is an utterly unabashed, unsparing, 


ous confessional. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
EMPIRE 


By Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau 
The Director of the War Archives in 
Vienna, describes the fall of Austro-Hun- 
gary. “Very interesting, very clearly or- 
ganized, I have no doubt it will be widely 
read.”—Professor Bernadotte Schmitt. 

Fully illustrated, $7.00 


TRAMPING THROUGH 
IRELAND 
By John Gibbons 
Published just in time for St. Patrick's 
day. St. John Ervine says, “Those who 


do not read and treasure this book are 
doing themselves a grave disservice.” 


~ 


Illustrated, 


THE CHRISTOPHER RO 
BIRTHDAY BOOK 
By A. A. Milne 


Illustrated by E. V. Shepard 
“What are birthdays?” asks E 
“Here today and gone tomorrow.” 
birthday giving and birthday reme 
ing, Mr. Milne and Mr. Shepard 
made this book. 


THE ART OF STUDY 
By T. H. Pear 


If you want to test your mental equip 
and strengthen it, if you want to kom 
your own mind and enjoy it, this book 
indispensable. Addressed to the 
large audience as “The Art of Thinking. 


of DUTTON 
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